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Olympia, State of Washington, Monday, Jan. 7, 1901. 

W To If is Excellency^ Hon. John R. Rogers ^ Governor^ and the Members 

^ of the State Senate and House of Representatives of the Seventh 

"^ Legislature of the State of Washington: 

Gentlemen — I herewith submit the Second Biennial Report 

^ of the Department of State under my personal jurisdiction and 

-^ the same^^is most respectfully transmitted to you through the 

^ Person and Ofl&ce of the Chief Executive and co-ordinate Mem- 

<f ber of the Legislative body of this State. 

^"^ W. P. C. ADAMS, 

State Labor Commissioner^ 
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To those Whom it may Concern: 

This partial and fragmentary report of the conditions of labor 
and its relative interests in the industrial, commercial and legis- 
lative affairs pertaining to the general welfare of the State and 
its people, has been prepared with especial reference to supply- 
ing the Legislature of the State in its seventh session with such 
facts and suggestions relating to the common interests of the 
People of our state as seemed proper and necessary. 

Statistical compilations are employed, as a rule, as a support 
to attending suggestions and recommendations, or for the pur- 
pose of supplying the legislature with data which they may need 
to assist them in their legislative work. 

The mental and physical labor attending the work of gather- 
ing and compiling the industrial statistics of a state and people 
such as ours, is not a one-man job. Neither can such work be 
conducted on the ''hit or miss" plan. Statistical exhibits of 
the agricultural, metal-mining, lumber, manufacturing, commer- 
cial and industrial interests, resources, productions and condi- 
tions can be gathered and compiled by one properly equipped 
department of the State but not by one man. Some states 
maintain separate boards or bureaus for most of these depart- 
ments with a Chief and corps of assistants to attend to the duties 
and work assigned to them. 

This State has no board of agriculture, bureau of mines, rail- 
way commission or board of commerce. Labor is intimately 
associated and vitally interested in all of these, so that for the 
commissioner of labor of the state to compile and publish full 
statistical reports of either one and leave the others out would 
be an act of injustice and partiality; to include all of them in 
one complete and authentic statistical exhibit is, as I have just 
said, not a one-man job. 

Requests have been made to your Commissioner of Labor, 
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that the department he represents shall compile and publish an 
exhibit of the State's Resources, Industries and Productions for 
distribution at the coming Pan-American Exposition to be held 
at Buffalo this next summer. 

For this department to undertake such a work would require 
an Act of the Legislature of the State, authorizing and enabling 
it to be done. 

I have many lines of these statistical inquiries well along and 
the other lines necessary for such a compilation could be com- 
pleted early in the year — this information having been collected 
for the purpose of having the data on hand for use in answering 
personal letters of inquiry regarding our state, as well as for 
publication in the form of a report, but was not completed on 
account of having received the following letter, hence delinquents 
were not urged by repeated requests to furnish the information 
necessary to complete the report. 

State of Washington, Department of State, 

Olympia, November 1, 1900. 

Hon, W, P. C Adants^ Commissioner of Labor^ Olympia^ Wash.: 

Dear Sir — The last Legislature reduced the appropriation for pub- 
lic printing and binding by $10,000, and the printing board finds that 
the condition of the fund at the present time will not justify the publi- 
cation of reports equal in size to those of the first biennial term of the 
present adminstration. We have made a careful estimate of the money 
available and have tried to allow to each department all that the fund 
will justify. In preparing your report for the present biennial term you 
should bring it in point of size within one-fifth of the bulk of your re- 
port for 1898. Full copy for your report should be submitted to the 

printing board. Yours truly, 

Wiii. D. Jenkins, 

Secretary of State and ex-offido Secretary Printing Board, 

Horatio Alling, 

Chief Clerk, 

The student, the investor of capital, and the workman, seek- 
ing a new field of opportunity, as well as the man or woman 
who is in search of a new home, have as by common consent 
come to rely upon information sent out by a state labor commis- 
sioner; this reputation for integrity and impartiality in their 
statements and methods was fully established by the State Bu- 
reaus and United States Bureau of Labor and Statistics long 
before this bureau was brought into existence by the legislature, 
and a proper sense of duty toward the interests and reputation 
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of the People and State which he represents in his official ca- 
pacity forbids him to deviate in the least from the course laid 
down by these men in the past. 

The Legislature having made an especial appropriation to be 
used by this Department in the enforcement of the Labor Laws 
of the State, I have to report the fund appropriated for that 
purpose has not been drawn against. Two violations of the 
Eight Hour Law have been reported from Spokane. The first 
one was made by the Bricklayers' Union No. 5 of Spokane. 
The letter was dated August 11, 1899, and bore the seal of the 
Union, H. Scheuneman, Secretary, charging violation of the law 
by the contractor, A. E. Barrett, who was working his men 
more than eight hours during each calendar day on State work 
at the Pullman Agricultural College. After considerable cor- 
respondence — copies of which are on file in my office — I learned 
that the contract for the performance of the work had been 
entered into by the proper state officials and Mr. Barrett before 
the law went into effect. And as laws affecting contracts can 
not be made retroactive (see Sec. 23, Article i, Declaration of 
Rights), the matter was dropped. 

The second complaint came from the Carpenters* and Joiners' 
Union No. 98 of Spokane, Mr. J. C. Donaldson, Secretary, in a 
letter to your Commissioner of Labor bearing date of October 
13, 1900, in which charges were preferred against Mr. Mann, 
who had taken the contract from the State to build an addition 
to the Medical Lake Insane Asylum, and known as the Infirm- 
ary addition. 

Having had a little experience in this line, I had already de- 
cided on the course I should take in case subsequent complaints 
of this kind should be made. I followed out those plans in 
settling this latter case. Briefly stated, my plan was this: Keep 
nothing concealed from either side ; let each side know exactly 
what the other has said in the premises ; if both sides were sin- 
cere and fair, then all the mistakes and misunderstandings could 
be brought out before going into court and spending the peo- 
ple's money. The facts established by this method — at the cost 
of a few postage stamps — was, first, the Union had been wholly 
misinformed ; second, no violation of the Eight Hour Law had 
occurred at the Medical Lake Asylum. An exchange of court- 
esies closed the incident. 
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POPULATION OF THE STATE OF WASHINGTON BY COUNTIES. 

In order that each of you might have authentic data relative 
to the population of Washington, derived direct from the Census 
Department at Washington, D. C, the following letters and 
compilation are herewith respectfully submitted: 

Department of the Interior, Census Office, 
Washington, D. C, December 6, 1900. 

Hon, W, P, C Adams, Commissioner of Labor and Statistics, Olympia, 

Washington : 

Dear Sir— Inclosed please find the population of Washington, by 

counties, as the same has been prepared officially in this department. 

Any further favors which I can at any time grant, or any assistance 

which I can render, I shall be pleased to do. 

Very truly yours, 

L. G. Powers, 

Chief Statistician in Charge of Agriculture, 
[Inclosure.] 

ADVANCB BULLBTIN OP POPULATION. 

Dbpabtment of thb Intbkeob, Obnsxts Officb, 
Washington, D. C, November 28, 1900. 
Hon. William B. Merriam, Director of the Censtts, 

SiB— I have the honor to report that the population of the State of Washington, 
according to the official count of the returns of the twelfth census, Is as follows : 

1900. 1890. 

Washington 618,103 849,390 

These figures show an Increase In the population of the state since 1890 of 168,718, or 
'48.2 per cent. 

The population in 1880 was 75,116, showing an increase of 274,274, or 365.1 per cent., 
from 1880 to 1890. 

(For population of Washington, hy counties, see attached sheets.) 

Very respectfully, 

William C. Hunt, 

Chief Statistician. 

POPULATION OF WASHINGTON BY COUNTIES — 1900. 



COUNTIES. 



The State 

Adams 

Asotin 

Ghehalis 

Chelan 

Clallam 

Clarke 

Columbia 

Cowlitz 

Douglas 

Ferry 

FranKlin 

Garfield 

Island 

Jefferson 

King 

Kitsap 

Kittitas 



Population 
1900. 



618,108 



4,840 
8,366 

15,124 
3,931 
5,603 

13,419 
7,128 
7,877 
4,926 
4,562 
486 
3,918 
],870 
5,712 
110,053 
6,767 
9,704 



Counties. 



Klickitat 

Lewis 

Lincoln 

Mason 

Okanogan 

Pacific 

Pierce 

San Juan 

Skagit 

Skamania 

Snohomish 

Spokane 

Stevens 

Thurston 

Wahkiakum 

Walla Walla 

Whatcom 

Whitman 

Yakima 



Population 
1900. 



6,407 

15,157 

11,969 

3,810 

4,689 

5.983 

55,515 

2,928 

14,272 

1,688 

28,950 

57,542 

10,543 

9,927 

2,819 

18,680 

24,116 

25,360 

13,462 
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STATE BOARD OF ARBITRATION FOR THE SETTLEMENT 
OF DISPUTES ARISING BETWEEN EMPLOYERS AND EM- 
PLOYES. 

The question of providing a means for the settlement of dis- 
putes and troubles arising between employers and their em- 
ployes through the medium of an official Board of Arbitration 
created and maintained by the state has for some years, and at 
the present time is, attracting the serious attention of thought- 
ful men in every part of the Union — I might safely say of the 
English speaking world- And inasmuch as the question may be 
brought before your Honorable body at some time during the 
coming session, in the form of bills for your consideration and 
disposal, it seems proper that your Commissioner of Labor 
should give you the bene&t of such suggestions as he may be 
enabled to make on the subject. 

Theoretically, such a law seems to be easy enough in both its 
enactment and enforcement; so it would be, provided both sides 
to a controversy could be convmced that justice would be 
meetly dispensed, and herein lies the greatest obstacle to the es- 
tablishment of some such a Board as is suggested in the title of 
this chapter. So prevalent is this doubt m the minds of the 
people with whom such a law would have to deal, that in every 
scheme or bill providing for the creation of such a Board it is 
expressly stipulated that each party to a controversy shall have 
a representative of his or their side upon the Board. Then if 
the chairman of the Board be regarded as prominent in the cir- 
cles of organized labor, corporations will not submit their inter- 
ests to his keeping. On the other hand, if the chairman of the 
Board be regarded by labor as being predisposed to favor cor- 
porate interests, labor will refuse to trust their fate in his hands; 
and the state has a Board without a client. 

They have had a Board of Arbitration in New Zealand ever 
since the 31st of August, 1894, which may be very well adapted 
to the needs and conditions of the British subjects in that col- 
ony, but I seriously doubt its adaptability to the requirements of 
our American citizenship and institutions. 

The law in all its bearings effecting employers and their em- 
ployes contemplates an organized state or condition of both em- 
ployers and employes. To such an extent is this carried in the 
law that even the Government railroad is held to be an indus- 
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trial having an organized character in which the Railway Com- 
missioners represent the side of the Government in any dispute 
which may arise between the Railway Company and the Amal- 
gamated Society of Railway Servants. In no instance can an 
individual have his or her grievance considered by the Board of 
Arbitration except it be taken before them by the Union to which 
they belong. 

The Board of Arbitration is appointed by the Governor, who 
chooses one member from the list of candidates named by the 
Labor Unions, and the second one from the list of candidates 
furnished by the organized industrials. The third member of 
the Board of Arbitration must be a judge of the Supreme Courts 
and when appointed, becomes the President of the Board, and- 
as such is clothed with autocratic powers which in my opinion 
would not be submitted to for a day by the citizens of our repub- 
lican form of government; for example, section 72 of the law 
reads: 

*^ Proceeding's of the Court shall not be impeached or held bad for 
want of form, nor shall the same be removable to any Court by certio- 
rari or otherwise; and no award or proceeding of the Court shall be 
liable to be challenged, appealed against, reviewed, or called into ques- 
tion by any Court of Judicature on any account whatsoever." 

This feature of the Australian law, which exempts the findings 
of the Court of Arbitration from a subsequent adjudication by 
other Courts arises, no doubt, from the fact that a member of 
the Supreme Court had already passed upon the matter, and 
hence the Court of Arbitration becomes the Court of first and 
final resort; and in the proceedings of the Court the two other 
members would seem to be acting more in the capacity of bar- 
risters employed by the Government to represent and defend the 
interests of a class clientage, rather than as associate arbiters. 

I have observed that in the United States the tendencies of 
public thought on this subject is largely in the direction of 
placing this very difficult task of organizing and conducting such 
Courts of Arbitration upon Commissioners of Labor as a part of 
their official duties. I have also noted the results of a few ex- 
periments in the form of practical tests of the theory during the 
past decade, with the result as previously suggested, viz., the 
previous class affiliations of the members of the Board of Arbi- 
tration had been such as to presignify the result of their inquiry 
and predetermine their decision, hence either one side or the 
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other refused to arbitrate. The representatives of organized 
labor have for many years been advocating this method for the 
settlement of industrial disputes, neither does there seem to 
have ever been any general or strong opposition to the system; 
the great obstacle seems to have been to obtain a board in whom 
each side had enough confidence to warrant them in submitting 
their interests wholly and unreservedly to its keeping. 

If this be the real and only obstacle which prevents the adop- 
tion of Arbitration as a method of adjusting differences between 
employers and their employes then it becomes the duty of those 
who are in favor of the system to remove the objection. This 
can only be done by each side pursuing a course which will ef- 
fectually disarm suspicion, and this can never be done so long 
as each side demands a representative of their union or industrial 
interest in the personnel of the board. 

In case the Legislature should designate the Labor Commis- 
sioner as the official Arbitrator and empower him to convene 
boards of arbitration, whenever called upon, by either side to a 
controversy, to do so, then great care should be taken to insure 
the impartiality of the board. The first step would be to require 
the Commissioner of Labor to sever all fraternal relations with 
either Union or Industrial societies. This should be demanded 
by both the unions and the industrials as well as by the law. 
Next, the Commissioner should under no circumstances invite 
himself to settle the difficulty, but should act only upon the re- 
quest of one of the parties to the controversy; then he should 
do his utmost to effect a settlement without convening a board; 
failing in this he should call upon each side to name three fair- 
minded, disinterested and intelligent citizens as candidates for 
appointment as members of the board ; from each of the three 
named he may choose one only: Provided y however ^ If he find 
that each one of the three named by either side to be incom- 
patible or incompetent, he may require the naming of another 
three, and so on until he shall have secured two candidates whom 
he considers fully qualified to act with him as a Board of Arbi- 
tration of the controversy at hand. As soon as the board is duly 
organized each party to the controversy should be required to 
sign an agreement to abide by the decision of the board for a 
reasonable time — to be stipulated in the agreement. Should 
either side then decline to so agree and sign, he should, within 
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twenty-four hours, dismiss the board and return to his other 
official duties. 

This plan, of course, contemplates voluntary arbitration, and 
to be successful should be employed before disputes have 
reached the point where the strike or lockout had been ordered ; 
arbitration should precede, rather than follow after the strike 
or lockout ; it should be the first resort instead of the last. 

Some favor compulsory arbitration. Such evidently obtained 
their ideas from the New Zealand system. Where a people take 
the initiative in any departure from established customs or sys- 
tems they generally adopt that which is best adapted to their 
needs and purposes; as food or clothing which might be exactly 
suited to the needs and comfort of the people of one country 
might not suit the people of another climate, so a law or system 
that exactly suited one race or nation of people might be incom- 
patible or obnoxious to another; the difference between com- 
pulsory arbitration and voluntary arbitration is the same as the 
difference between a subjectdom and a citizenship, or between a 
monarchy and a republic. 

My experiences as a participant in several strikes, as well as 
some experience as an adjuster and arbiter of several disputes, 
have made me an advocate of arbitration as a method, and the 
method above given is the one I had mapped out for adoption 
should I have been called on, officially, to adjust differences be- 
tween employers and one or more of their employes, and for 
this reason I allowed my membership in labor organizations to 
lapse, denying to myself those congenial and fraternal associa- 
tions which are so much valued by the union labor man every- 
where. I mention this merely as a support of a preceding 
suggestion requiring official arbitrators to do that which I did 
voluntarily. 

In closing I will add, that no man having a cause which he 
believes to be just, will settle his case out of Court on the terms 
stipulated by the attorney of his opponent ; neither will he per- 
mit his attorney to go up against two attorneys for the other 
side on the proposition that a majority of three shall decide the 
case. 
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CX)NDITIONS OF LABOR IN THE STATE OF WASHINGTON. 

During the past two years frequent inquiries have been ad- 
dressed to this office relative to the present conditions of labor 
within this state, as compared to the conditions prevailing in 
1897 and prior thereto. 

These inquiries seemed to be made for the purpose of deter- 
mining certain economical facts relative to the labor question, 
rather than for any political or fanciful reasons. For the pur- 
pose of obtaining the fullest report possible on the subject I de- 
cided to call Labor to the forum and give it a chance to speak 
for its own cause. In accordance with the above named pur- 
pose I sent the following letter to the various labor Unions of 
the state. 

Me. , Secretary of Union^ No, ..^of , Wash, 

Dear Sib — There have been quite a number of inquiries addressed 
to this office during the past year, relating to the economical benefits ac- 
cruing to skilled and unskilled labor in the State of Washington, 
through the general advance in wages, and prices of commodities. In 
other words: Commercial and business men have generally been able to 
realize increased profits in their lines of vocation, so have members of 
most of the Professions. How is it with Labor? Has he been earning 
a surplus, or does this increase in the prices of commodities, rentals, 
doctors* fees, etc., leave to labor little or no surplus, called profit? 

We have the general wage scale of most all trades, for the state, for 
the past four years, in our office records. However, we have no data by 
which we can determine the regularity or certainty of employment for 
Labor, nor the ability of wage-earners to realize a profit in the form of 
saving^. 

To aid us in answering such letters reply as soon as you can. Base 
your comparisons on the difference between conditions in 1897 and 1900. 
Enclosed find stamps for reply. 

Yours truly, 

W. P. C. Adams, 

Commissioner of Labor, 
Olympia, Washington. 

As a result forty- three different labor organizations sent in 
their replies. Their letters indicate much care in preparation; 
each one bore the stamp of truth and sincerity in every line. 
The facts and suggestions gleaned from them indicate the con- 
dition of labor to be: 

First, The average advance in the living expenses of the 
working people has been much greater than has the average in- 
crease in their wage-earnmg power. 
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Second, The increased demand for labor in most of the trades 
has been very beneficial in supplying labor in general, with a 
more certain and constant employment. 

Third, In some of the trades wages have increased from 5 to 

15 per cent., while in others wages have remained the same as 
they have been for several years. 

Fourth, Those who had steady employment during 1897, and 
prior thereto, were in a much better condition than they are at 
the present time. 

Fifth, The increase in wages and opportunity for employ- 
ment has been much more beneficial to single persons than to 
such as have families to support. 

Sixth, The increase in prices of commodities and rise in 
rental values has been advanced in a much greater ratio than 
have the wages of labor. 

Taking all of the replies together there is a marked difference 
in the tenor of the statements sent in, and for the purpose of 
classification according to their relative conditions I have ar- 
ranged them in three groups. 

Group I is composed of such trades and vocations in which 
the workingman claims to have had no material benefit from the 
general advance in prices paid for labor and commodities, some 
of whom complain of their present conditions either on account 
of an unnatural competition caused by the introduction of Jap- 
anese labor into their chosen vocations, or by their failure to ob- 
tain an advance in their wages in proportion to their increased 
living expenses; some even go so far as to say that a Govern- 
ment which will allow such an unjust and unnatural competition 
against its worthy poor as this Japanese invasion of our indus- 
trials and opportunities certainly does not expect self-respecting 
American citizens to take unto themselves wives, and assume 
the responsibilities of providing for the support of a family, 
while with the price of commodities increased from 25 to 35 per 
cent, it is only by the greatest economy that the laborer is en- 
abled to make both ends meet. 

In this group are to be found Stone-Cutters, Railway-Switch- 
men, Bakers, Confectioners, Cigar-makers, Foundry-helpers, 
Machinists, Boiler-makers and Iron-Ship Builders, Bookbinders, 
Tailors, Sailors, Journeymen Plumbers — west side of Cascades, 
Metal Miners — west side of Cascades, Pressmen — east side of 
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Cascades, Laundry-workers and Common laborers. The great- 
est benefit derived by those of this group has been in the in- 
creased opportunity to obtain work, with the exception of those 
cases described above where an unnatural competition has 
crowded them to the wall or forced them into competition with 
those employed in lines requiring but a short time to acquire the 
necessary skill to properly perform the work. 

Group 2. This group reports much steadier employment ac- 
companied with a slight increase of wages, and express them- 
selves as believing that a man who is steadily employed at his- 
trade and has the ready money with which to pay his way is 
much better off than are those who only find work occasionally 
with a higher rate of wages when they do wor4, but who must 
often go in debt to obtain the necessities of livelihood. 

To this group belong the Building trades, Brewerymen, 
Plumbers east of the mountains, and Pressmen west of the 
mountains. 

Group 3. This group reports very favorable conditions for 
labor and a marked increase of earnings over and above their 
ordinary living expenses, enabling many of them to buy homes 
for their families or to live much better than they formerly 
could. Some of these have not only obtained better wages for 
their labor, but have also secured a shorter workday by which 
the number of hours required for a day^s work has been reduced 
from the original ten hours per day to a day of nine hours, and 
in a few instances to a day of eight hours. 

This reduction of hours for a day's work has been of much 
benefit to the surplus workmen in the community for the reason 
that it furnished an increased opportunity for obtaining employ- 
ment to quite a percentage of workmen who otherwise would 
have been compelled to remain idle most of the time or go else- 
where to find employment; this percentage being in a ratio 
equal to the percentage of decrease in the number of hours re- 
quired for a day's work; that is to say, where, per example, two 
hundred workmen of any given trade could, by working ten 
hours per daj , perform all the work in their line that was to be 
done in the community where they lived; by working only eight 
hours each day it would provide employment for an ^additional 
number of men amounting to 20 per cent. ; and in this 20 per 
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cent, is represented the factor which constitutes most of the dif- 
ference between general prosperity and chronic hard times. 

In this group are found Iron moulders. Flour millers, Carpen- 
ters, Painters, Paper hangers. Bricklayers, Lathers, Plasterers, 
Tile setters, Marine engineers, Electrical workers. Musicians, 
Ship carpenters, and Metal Miners east of the mountains. 

FREE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES* 

Two years ago, I published a chapter on this subject in my 
biennial report to the State Legislature, and subsequently this 
fact became generally known throughout the country, so that 
many requests came -to my desk for copies of the report, from 
citizens and sQcieties who were seeking for some practical 
demonstration of the theory that could be taken as an authentic 
basis to work and study from. 

I concluded that a matter which seemed to be obtaining such 
general importance in the minds of the people throughout the 
United States was one worthy of continued and wider investiga- 
tion. 

The fact that those who are obliged to obtain employment 
through the medium of an Employment Agent, becoming the 
regular patrons of the Municipal '' Free Employment Office" of 
Seattle, in a rapidly increasing ratio, was taken to mean its 
strong endorsement by wage earners. 

But the other side had not been heard from, and knowing that 
several reasons might be given for this continued and increasing 
patronage of the ''Free Office,*' I decided to get the employers' 
side of the story so as to be able to present the subject with 
both sides shown, in this report. The letter over my signature 
is a verbatim copy of the ones I sent to a number of employers 
throughout the Sound country. The replies are answers re- 
ceived: 

Following these, I herewith submit an excerpt of the sixth 
annual report of Hon. A. H. Grout, Civil Service Commissioner 
of the City of Seattle, under whose efficient supervision the de- 
partment has been brought to its present state of public utility : 

State of Washington, Bubeau of Labob, Olympia. 

Deab Sib — The question of Free Employment Oflaoes, maintained by 

State or Municipal governments, versus Employment Agencies carried 

on as a business, is being investigated by a large number of Students, 

Employers and Wage-earners throughout our country, and the trend of 
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public opinion seems to be gradually growing in favor of the "Free 
Employment Bureau " system as opposed to the Private Intelligence 
Office. 

The first "Free Employment Office" of which I have a personal 
knowledge was established at San Francisco, Cal., by Mr. Hearst, of the 
Examiner, along in the '80^s, at a time when the city was full of idle 
men and women who had not the means to buy a job from the private 
Agencies, and although it was an act of the purest philanthropy on the 
part of Mr. Hearst, it was of immeasurable benefit to thousands of the 
city's worthy poor and a splendid demonstration of the system. 

The second "Free Office*' that I know of being promoted on the 
Pacific Coast was established at Seattle, Wash., in April, 1893. From 
then to December 31, 18£l8, the Bureau had found employment for 
48,958 persons; the average cost to the city per person employed during 
the latter year was only 5.7 cents per job. 

From a theory and an experiment, this Office has developed into a 
veritable mart, where employers and seekers for employment are 
brought together without paying tribute to anyone for the privilege of 
meeting each other. 

In the month of August, 1899, Chicago copied after Seattle and estab- 
lished four employment offices, located in different parts of the city, and 
have between that time and August 11th of the present year found em- 
ployment for 33,748 men and women. 

However, there is one feature of the system which, so far, cannot be 
learned from the records of th^se Offices, and which is due to the nature 
of the subject, no doubt, viz., the character of the class of service ren- 
dered employers by the employes furnished by the Free Employment 
Office at Seattle, as compared to the class of help supplied by Licensed 
Private Employment Agencies, and presuming that, as an employer of 
Labor, you have had occasion to secure help from both classes of Em- 
ployment Offices, I would like very much to have your honest opinion 
of the relative character of the two systems ( "Free " and " Licensed " ) 
as a means of bringing prospective Employers and Employes together; 
which system do you now favor and what are your reasons for so doing? 
If you favor the Free system, can you suggest anything for its improve- 
ment? Would you favor its extension to other large centers of popula- 
tion and industrials within this State? 

Will you kindly give me a statement of your opinion on this subject 
as fully as you can, basing the same on your experience as an Employer 
and Patron of both systems, at as early a date as possible, and oblige 

Yours very truly, 

W. P. C. Adams. 

P. S. — Is there any difference in the class of help furnished by the 
two systems? If so, which is most satisfactory as a rule? 
—2 
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[From a representative logging and lumber company.] 

Mount Vernon, Wash., Sept. 14, 1900. 
JV, P, C, Adorns^ Esq,^ Commissioner of Labor Statistics^ Olympian, Wash,: 
Dear Sir — I have received your circular. I have been employing 
men in the woods for the last eighteen years. I have employed men 
from the free employment bureau. The help received from there gave 
good satisfaction in most cases. I prefer it to the licensed employment 
agencies. The most of the agencies are not particular about the help 
they send me; all they care about is to get the fee. The free employ- 
ment bureau try to .send help that will fill the situation. It is neces- 
sary to have one In ail large cities to help those that are in need. 

[ From a representative wholesale commission house.] 

Seattle, Wash., Sept. 14, 1900. 
Bureau of Labor and Statistics^ Olympia^ Wash.: 

Gentlemen — Referring to your circular letter regarding employ- 
ment agencies, free and licensed, will state that we have had consider- 
able experience in obtaining employes from the free employment bureau 
in this city, and have never obtained any help whatsoever from licensed 
bureaus. * 

Our experience has been, while we have obtained plenty of help 
through the free agency, we have had trouble in getting good, steady 
help. Most of the men sent us by that agency seem to be transient, 
wanting employment only for a short time. 

Generally speaking, we are in favor of free employment bureaus, and 

would favor the extension of same to the other industrial centers in the 

northwest, but it will require the co-operation of business men and their 

frequent patronage of such bureaus to secure a better class of help from 

them. 

[ From a representative lumber company.] 

Port Gamble, Wash., Sept. 11, 1900. 
Hon. W. P. C. Adams, Commissioner of Labor and Statistics^ Olympia^ 

Wash.: 

Dear Sir — In reply to your circular letter of September 4th, as re- 
gards the free employment bureaus, we would say that during the past 
year we have had very pleasant relations with the free employment bu- 
reau located at Seattle, and referred to by you. 

We have gotten as good a class of laborers from the free employment 
bureau as we have gotten from the employment agencies. 

Of course, the better class of laboring men usually hunt their own 
jobs, but for common, every-day, unskilled labor, we are very much 
pleased with the way we have been treated by the Seattle office, and be- 
lieve we have gotten as good men as we have gotten from employment 

agencies. 

[From a representative manufacturing industrial.] 

Seattle, Wash., September 6, 1900. 
Mr. W. P. C. AdamSy Commissioner of Labor and Statistics^ Olympia^ 
Wash. : 
Dear Sir— Replying to your circular letter of the 4th inst., we beg to 
say that we have never made a practice of calling upon either the licensed 
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or free employment offices for help. Occasionally we are compelled to 
do so, and since the establishment of the free employment bureau of the 
city of Seattle, we have used it exclusively. We find that the grade or 
character of the help and labor supplied by the free employment offices 
averages better than that secured through licensed offices. We account 
for this by reason of the fact that greater care is exercised by the free 
employment bureau in filling our orders. 

• We believe that the free employment bureau of Seattle is well con- 
ducted ; but as above stated, we have but little use for any employment 
agency, as we have a large list of applicants for positions on file, and we 
draw on this before calling on the free employment bureau. 

[From one of the largest logging companies in the state.] 

Seattle, Wash., Septembers, 1900. 

JF. P, C, Adams^ Labor Commissioner^ Olympia^ Wash, : 

Dear Sir — Replying to your circular of the 4th, we would state that 
we are very well satisfied with the class of labor which has been 
f urnjished us by the City Free Employment Office of Seattle. When in 
want of men we always apply there in preference to other agencies, and 
with the best results. 

POSITIONS FURNISHED BY PUBLIC EMl'LOYMENT OFFICE, SEATTLE, 

WASHINGTON. 



MONTH. 



January . 
February. 
March . . . 



April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . . 

October 

November. . . 
December... 



Total 

Hop pickers 
not included 
in above . . . 

Grand total. 

Average per 

mo 

Total expense. 

Cost of each 
position fur- 
nished 



1894, 



134 
201 
221 
244 
510 
600 
386 
256 
271 



2,825 



1,144 



3,967 

4404 

$909 65 

.22JW 



1895, 



180 
223 
257 
280 
311 
325 
439 
489 
364 
383 
288 
190 



3,729 



2,050 



5,779 
481A 
$1,120 00 



1896. 


1897. 


162 


319 


319 


221 


347 


333 


240 


600 


254 


521 


313 


558 


375 


941 


250 


1,076 


196 


1,046 


291 


842 


205 


848 


318 


1,229 


3,268 


8,737 


135 


2,890 


3,403 


11,626 


283A 


968i? 


$727 50 


$724 80 


.21* 


.6i%V 



1898. 



917 
1,285 
1,951 
2,231 
1,960 
1,516 
2,995 
2,427 
2,714 
2,108 
1,128 

716 



21,948 



2,235 



24,183 
2,015 
$1,377 13 



1899. 



627 
726 
1,098 
1,199 
1,642 
1,591 
2,331 
2,712 
3,177 
2,499 
1,285 
988 



20,070 



2,682 



22,752 

1,896 

$1,132 61 

.4i% 
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Sixth Annttal Report of the Mttnidpal Labor Commissioner of Seattle^ "Wask^p 

To the Honorable^ the Civil Service Commission of the City of Seattle: 

Gentlemen — I beg leave to submit herewith my fourth annual re- 
port as labor commissioner, being the sixth annual report of this office 
since its establishment. 

The public employment office was instituted April, 1894, when busi- 
ness generally was poor, and we were suffering from the collapse of 1893. 
From that time the office has proved itself a success, and, with the single 
exception of the presidential year 1896, which is always a dull year, the 
work of the bureau has steadily grown until now we are supplying posi- 
tions at the rate of nearly two thousand a month. 

A careful study of the statistical summary hereto attached, covering 
the whole period of the five years and nine months will be found very 
interesting to any who may desire to consider the usefulness and suc- 
cess of the office. 

Since the year 1896 conditions have so changed and the business 
transacted through the office has so multiplied as to appear quite remark- 
able. The positions furnished in 1897 were nearly equal to those sup- 
plied during the three previous years, while the increase of business in 
1898 over 1897 was fully as great, being more than double, and nearly 
equal to that of the four previous years. 

With such a record we began the work of the year 1899, with a fair 
prospect of a material reduction rather than increase over the results of 
the previous year. We notice that the work supplied through the 
office during December, 1898, was very much less than during any other 
month of that year, and only slightly over half of the amount for the cor- 
responding month of 1897, from which we would infer that our chance 
for usefulness in 1899 would be greatly curtailed. 

We had knowledge also of the fact that while a vast amount of rail- 
road labor had been performed in 1898 by all companies entering Seattle, 
this work was practically completed, and whereas those employed in 
this work in 1898 were counted by the thousands, their number for the 
succeeding year would be very much less; and the fact showed a reduc- 
tion from over 7,000 railroad laborers sent out from our office in 1898 to 
2,100 in 1899, a difference of nearly 5,000. 

Notwithstanding the great shortage of work in this class, the result 
of the year's business is nearly equal to that of '98, and eliminating the 
railroad work from consideration, we show an increase in business dur- 
ing 1899 over the year next preceding of 20 per cent., which I consider 
a fair index of the relative amount of business done in and about Seattle 
during the years mentioned. 

There were 22,752 positions furnished through the Public Employ- 
ment Office in the year 1899, of which 15,994 were male, 4,076 female 
and 2,682 hop pickers unclassified. The summaries for male and female 
help respectively are submitted herewith showing the various kinds of 
employment furnished, a comparative study of which will be interesting 
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as shoeing the classes of people with whom we have to deal, and the 
proportion of each kind furnished with employment. 

MALE HELP, 

Of the 15,994 men who received employment through this office, 
among whom we do not include hop pickers, there are represented 
almost every conceivable vocation and trade, from nurse to blacksmith, 
and from railroad laborers to gospel singers. Included in the long list 
of callings for which there has been some demand are such as florists, 
pattern maker, butcher, plumber, motorman, conductor, cigar maker, 
shoemaker, veterinary surgeons, seamen, and scores of others which 
have not been enumerated in our cla^difications, but grouped under gen- 
eral heads such as lumbermen, shinglemen, loggers, etc. 

A very important part of our work and one which we desire to culti- 
vate, and in which we wish more than ever the co-operation of our 
citizens, is that which has to do with skilled help or the more intelli- 
gent class of labor. We have endeavored during the past year to culti- 
vate this branch of our work, with the result that twice as many 
tradesmen secured employment through the Public Employment Office 
as during 1898. 

The question may be asked, *^ What facilities have you for reaching 
the better class of help V " to which we make answer by saying that we 
take pains to register those having superior knowledge or skill in any 
branch, so that we may have available at all times, lists of those best 
qualified to fill positions in any trade or calling. We also have access 
to the want columns of our two leading daily papers, which are valuable 
means of communication in securing help, as the average American is 
a great newspaper reader and naturally seeks that news which he is 
most vitally interested in. If help of any kind can be found in Seattle, 
we are able to secure it, and we have no aim except to procure such 
help as will be the means of adding to the reputation and popularity of 
our office. We charge no fee whatever, but do exercise our judgment 
in the choice of help, so that the employer has the benefit of our long 
experience in dealing with and passing upon the qualifications of men. 

For convenience in comparison I have in the table given below di- 
vided the male help furnished into four classes, and so arranged the 
table as to compare the work of 1899 with that of 1898, as follows: 

MALE. HELP FURNISHED. 



Ooxnmon unskilled labor 

Vocations requiring some knowledge or skill 

t< (. t( ti (t 

Trades 

Professsions 

w 

^HJ_" . .. l ^wwm^m iM, , .1 , , , ■ — ^ ■ ■ ■■ ■ ■ — 







1898 


11,370 


1899 


9,526 


1898 


5,507 


1899 


4,056 


1898 


1,267 


1899 


2,475 


1898 


10 


1899 


16 



Percentage. 



62.6 
80.3 

7 
.1 

100 



59.8 

25.2 

15.4 

.1 

100 
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The most important feature of the above table is the remarkable in- 
crease in skilled help supplied, which indicates of itself the usefulness 
of our office in this line. 

The conditions in our city during the year now closing have been 
most favorable for the laborer. All industries have seen a prosperous 
year. The lumber business, which in this part of the country is con- 
sidered the business barometer, has not been better in very many years. 
The mining industry, which is yet in its infancy in this state, is develop- 
ing more rapidly than ever before, and bids fair within a few years to 
be a competitor with the lumber business for supremacy. The Alaska 
mining fever, which so transformed Seattle in 1897 is far from dying 
out, and the coming spring will probably see a rush to Cape Nome and 
other Alaska points, which will add materially to the trade of our mer- 
chants, who have had no reason to complain of their lot during the 
past year. Another result of business activity which has been quite no- 
ticeable, especially during the latter part of the year, is the transfer of 
real estate intended for business enterprises. This means the influx df 
outside capital, the building of large business blocks, the employment 
of hundreds of artisans and laborers, and the circulation of vast amounts 
of money which finds its way into all channels of trade. 

The demand for help in nearly every calling has been greater than 
during 1898, and in some cases the supply of laborers has been much 
short of the demand. Loggers have been at a premium until the mid- 
dle of November, and the demand for mechanics of all kinds has been 
steady throughout the entire year. It must not be inferred that the 
number of men employed through our office represents the total num- 
ber employed during the year or even the number who have sought po- 
sitions, for there are other employment offices where work may be had 
for the payment of a fee, and many workmen find employment without 
the assistance of an intermediate agent. 

Much might be said concerning the conditions existing in the various 
trades and vocations, but space and time will not permit. It is sufficient 
to say that prosperity reigns, and there have been very few persona 
who need work and could not secure it. 

Wages in all lines have been sustained at the high mark attained in 
1898 and in some cases a slight advance has been made. Not ^ single 
instance has been recorded where a reduction in wages has occurred. 

HOP PICKERS. 

The same arrangements for the supply of hop pickers has controlled 
as in former years. The entire business was transacted through our 
office and we sent hundreds of hop pickers to the Eastern and Western 
Washington fields. The demand was greater this year than for many 
seasons past on account of the good quality of the crop and the scarcity 
of Indian pickers, who were employed to a greater extent than usual in 
fishing. We prepared at an early date to handle the business by adver- 
tising and correspondence, and although our efforts were as great as in 
former years, it was not possible to supply fully the increased demand.. 
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This was due in part to the fact that on account of the cool and back- 
ward season the crop was over one week late, but principally because 
our citizens were so busily engaged with their usual vocations that they 
could not spare the time for their usual recreation. As the picking 
season advanced we were constantly urged by the various growers to 
send more pickers, but although the price paid was a dollar a box, the 
required number of pickers could not be found, and it was with difiQculty 
that the crop was harvested ; yet notwithstanding our failure to fully 
meet the demand we received several complimentary words from several 
growers who had appreciated our efforts in their behalf. 

FEMALE HELP. 

The demand for female help is constant and does not fluctuate as does 
the demand for men. The domestic cares must be attended to and the 
hotels and restaurants must be maintained, which requires help, the 
greater part of which is supplied by women. 

The growth of our female department has been steady, the increase 
over 1898 being nearly eight per cent. The positions supplied were di- 
vided between the several kinds of employment in about the same pro- 
portion as in former years, a little over half of the total amount being 
for housework. 

The demand and supply have been about in the same relative pro- 
portion as in previous years, which means a continual shortage of 
domestic help, while the supply of applicants for the lighter and more 
desirable positions, such as chamber work and clerking have been 
abundant. 

Quite a number of girls have come from the east during the year, 
and taken positions of house work ; but this increase has been far too 
small to supply the increased demand, and we have been obliged to re- 
sort to the expedient of encouraging the employment of Japanese boys 
for domestic service. 

UNCLE SAM. 

The United States Government has had occasion during the year to 
seek help of various kinds in Seattle, and our office has been used to a 
great advantage as a means of securing the required number. We have 
supplied machinists, seaHien and apprentices for the navy, and wheel- 
wrights, saddlers, teamsters, etc., for the army ; and we have been able 
to prove as entirely feasible, what was attempted as an experiment of 
doubtful possibilities. 

Heretofore San Francisco has been the sole possessor of Uncle Sam's 
patronage along this and other lines; but our abilities have been put to 
the test, which has resulted entirely in our favor, and if ability to do is 
the condition requisite to a fair distribution of patronage, Seattle should 
receive a liberal share. 

LICENSED EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES. 

The business of furnishing employment is not wholly confined to the 
Public Employment Office, but several licensed agents are doing a 
similar business, except that a fee is extracted from those whom they 
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furnish with positions. Eight such offices have been in existence during 
the year, seven of which are still in existence. 

On account of his official position, the Labor Commissioner has 
occasion to investigate charges of injustice made against these agents, 
and has at various times been called upon to correct a grievance or 
adjust a difference ; but I must say that on the whole no glaring in- 
justice has been reported ; and I am inclined to believe that the busi- 
ness as now operated by licensed agents is conducted with honest intent, 
and that in most cases where differences arise, they could be avoided by 
the amendment of the law now in force governing such business, so as to 
make the possibility of friction quite remote. I would recommend that 
each licensed agent, when receiving payment for information by means of 
which employment is secured, should give a receipt for the amount 
charged, which receipt shall show explicitly the conditions under which 
the payment is made as follows : 

[Form of Beoeipt.] 

Name of Office 

Address 

$ Date 

Received from the sum 

of dollars, for which we agee to furnish correct informa- 
tion by which . .he shall be enabled to secure a situation as 

with at street. 

Wages, $ per Board, $ 

per 

Failing to do ivhich we promise to refund the said sum of $ 

on return of this receipt within two days, together with a written state- 
ment from the employer that the applicant could not get the situation.. 
But the undersigned does not hold himself responsible for any expenses 

incurred by the said should . . he fail to obtain 

the situation above stated, unless the information given ( him or 
her ) at this office, upon which ..he acted and applied for said situation, 
should be found to have been incorrect. 

ASIATIC IMMIGRATION* 

Asiatic immigration to the United States has assumed such 
proportions, and the certainty of its constant increase, unless 
something is done to stop it, is so self evident, that what to do 
to prevent this subtle ruinous conquest of our American work- 
ing-men and women upon the Pacific coast, has now become a 
question of such importance that this report would not be full- 
filling its purpose did it not present the matter to you for your 
consideration. 

A brief discussion of the question by your Commissioner of 
Labor is herewith submitted in support of the Memorial which 
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it is desired that your Honorable body transmit to the Congress 
of the United States now in session. 

So long as this class of immigration was limited to the num- 
*ber who, of their own volition and means, came to our shores, 
their presence could not be said to be a public menace, but 
when they began coming by the ship-load, with not a woman or 
child accompanymg them, the thoughtful, patriotic American 
had to look for other reasons than those which prompt the 
white man to leave his native land in Europe and come among 
us. 

The white man brings his wife, his children and his goods, 
and comes here for the purpose of changing his nationality (his 
nativity he cannot change), and becoming an American. For 
centuries this favored land of ours has been drawing on Europe 
for its strongest individual characters — male and female — for 
its seed stock from which to make a new nation of people. To 
make room for others, those who formed the vanguard of Amer- 
ican settlement, swept a race of red men from the face of the 
continent. It took seven generations of these men and women 
to blaze a trail from Plymouth Rock to the Golden Gate, and on 
their way they crossed a battle-field three thousand miles wide. 
This battle-field they converted into peaceful homes surrounded 
with fertile fields and gardens and orchards. And when these 
patriots — one by one, or collectively by companies and regiments 
or armies — closed their eyes for the last time on the faces of 
their friends or the folds of their flag, the sweet, comforting as- 
surance of an heritage of homes, happiness and opportunity left 
to their children and theirs, forever, gave that look of peace 
which Death saw when it came. 

That heritage is ours to keep or squander as we will; if we will 
to keep it the price is sleepless vigilance; if we choose to squander 
it the price is national suicide. The people have chosen states- 
men to guard the archives wherein lie their title deeds to this 
heritage; the question is up to them. Shall the doors be thrown 
open and a merciless unequal conquest of the rights and oppor- 
tunities of our worthy poor be permitted, or will you close the 
door as it becomes your right and duty to do? 

The Asiatic does not come here to become an American; I 
know this from personal inquiry. According to the strictest 
meaning of the term, he is here as an exploiter; neither does his 
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presence here, when measured by the attending consequences to 
our own people, constitute an equal exchange for that which he 
receives. 

Certain legal persons which the American people have created 
say they must have these Japanese in order to carry on their 
business. I admit that if a few of them are allowed to equip 
themselves with this class of help the others must follow suit or 
suffer from an unequal competition, hence in order to be fair 
and treat all alike we must either allow all to have them or deny 
the privilege to each. If we allow all to have them it means the 
displacement of at least five million American workingmen and 
women to make room for enough Japanese to do their work. If 
we allow them proportionate wages to that of Americans, their 
saving power being so much greater on account of living ex- 
penses, this number of alien wage earners would form a constant 
and dangerous drain upon our gold supply; while their presence 
as employes in our Industrials will tend to a general reduction 
in wages, which will not stop until an equilibrium is reached be- 
tween the wages paid in Japan and the United States plus the 
cost of coming and going from one country to the other. Long 
before this condition is reached there will be trouble between 
the two races which will undo all that has been done in the work 
of establishing friendly relations in trade and commerce between 
the respective governments of the two races. Can either side 
afford to pay even that price? Would it not be better -to do as 
the two intelligent, honest stockmen did ? One liad large bands 
of cattle, the other had large flocks of sheep. They both knew 
that their stock could not roam together over the same grazing 
grounds without the sheep being trampled to death by the cattle 
in their stampedes, and the cattle finally perish because their 
means of subsistence had been destroyed by the sheep. To al- 
low them to run together meant trouble and perhaps ruin to 
both. To avoid this, they divided the range, remained friends 
and prospered. Some argue that if the Jap can come here and 
take our places he should be allowed to do so; if he is the fittest 
he will survive, if he is not he will go to the wall. I think that 
in the foregoing I have given reasons and suggestions which 
should silence such theorists, however I will illustrate the prac- 
tical application of the theory with an incident which came 
under my observation. An industrious farmer-wife thought to 
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increase her revenues by raising ducks on a large scale. To do 
this she had an artificial pond made, bought a small flock of 
ducks and started in. 

The good woman also had a boy in whose mind speculative 
tendencies were beginning to manifest themselves. He also 
took a great interest in building the pond, but not for ducks. 
He was very fond of turtle soup and had a notion of his own as 
to how the pond Could be utilized for both purposes. The ducks 
could have the Surface and the turtles the bottom of the pond 
and in this way neither would come in competition or interfere 
with the other. With the aid of some of his boy friends he had 
the pond well stocked with snapping turtles by the time his 
mother turned her first flock of ducklings out to swim. They 
disappeared so fast that the boy was finally set to herding the 
ducks ; he did not mind that for it gave him a chance to study 
turtle culture and count the little turtles peeping at him from 
the other side of the pond ready to sink from sight at the first 
alarm. 

Finally there were no more ducklings, to herd, and then the 
old ducks began coming home quacking their protests, with a 
foot gone or a leg broken. One evening the farmer and his good 
wife were talking over the strange affair, when the old farmer 
said: "Mother, I guess you had better give up that duck busi- 
ness of yours; it ain't a paying investment." ** Yes," said the 
boy, seeing his chance for a monopoly, *'and let me have it all 
to myself for my turtles. Gee ! but they'r fine. Next summer 
I'm going to eat turtle every day." 

There was a silence felt in that family for a few moments. The 
farmer broke it when he said: ''Well, mother, there's your sur- 
vival of the fittest that you was a preaching about the other day". 

Employers complain that they cannot get other help and hence 
must employ the Asiatic. My answer to such is: Debase a vo- 
cation and you degrade the one who follows it. Make an occu- 
pation honorable and you preserve the self respect of those who 
pursue it. As the sheep spoil the range for cattle* — no matter 
about the excellence of their several breeds — so does the Asiatic 
contaminate the vocation which he is allowed to enter in this 
country. His influence for evil works both ways. The people 
who once acquire a liking for the class of service rendered by 
these evoluted servants look with contempt upon the white man 
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or woman yiho must take their place or, or, or — ^^well, you say it. 
And the white man or woman who does accept service of this 
kind does so because the sense of honor and decency is stronger 
in their breasts than in that of the employer, causing them to 
prefer such service to, to, to — well, there it is again, you know. 

The reason that it is necessary to stop this invasion by the 
enactment of laws for the purpose is made manifest by the per- 
sons and methods employed to bring the Japanese here. We 
are a union of states, but we are not ^ union of men. If we were 
then no enacted law would be necessary to protect American 
labor from this impending curse ; the Asiatic would cease com- 
ing because it did not pay him to take the trip for the pleasure 
of seeing the country. 

England has colonial possessions teeming with material from 
which to make servants, but she does not have to enact a law to 
keep them out of England, and in this way, perhaps, lose favor 
with some of her subjects. How do they manage this, you ask. 
Well, I will tell you if you won't get mad. England is a union 
of men and not a union of states. 

We can be both a union of states and a union of men, and I hope 
to live to see the day when this will be our righteous boast. 

Office of the Collector of Customs, 
District of Puget Sound. 
Port of Port Townsend, Wash., April 20, 1900. 
W, P, C Adams^ ^^'t Labor Commissioner for State of Washington^ 
Olympia^ Wash.: 
Dear Sir — As there are a large number of Japanese immigrants 
•coming into my district, at present, and I see that the papers are mak- 
ing a great howl about it, their coming in illegally, etc., I therefore ex- 
tend an invitation to you, officially, to be on hand and aboard ship 
whenever you can, to see how the examinations are conducted, and how 
these men are allowed admission, so that you can be able to state, from 
your own knowledge, just the conditions. Please bear in mind that 
there is no difference between a Japanese and any other immigrant now, 
with the exception of Chinamen; they all come in under the same law. 
There are quite a number being examined at Tacoma now that are on 
board the steamer Goodwin. Show this letter to Deputy Collector Fair- 
weather at the Custom House at Tacoma, as your authority to be pres- 
ent at the examination. Very respectfully, F. D. Huestis, 

Collector. 
Ezplanatiofu 

I attended these examinations and was accorded every courtesy 

possible by the U* S. Inspectors, even to placing me on an 
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equality with themselves in the work of examining any that I 
felt a doubt about. 

I had fitted myself with the latest rates of exchange asked by 
the bankers of Japan for American and Canadian money, but of 
those who came through direct to the United States I will say 
that quite a number had American money, but none had Cana- 
dian money, and of those having American money every one 
could tell to a cent the cost of exchange. When questioned as 
to their purpose in coming here the answer was **to work five 
years and then return to Japan and buy a ton (one-fourth of aa 
acre) of land and settle down. Discerning that most of them 
were boys and young men I made particular inquiry about the 
amount of money they had earned in their lifetime, and did not 
find one who, if he had saved every yen that he had earned, 
could have had enough to buy his suit of blue and pay his fare 
on the vessel, to say nothing of having the $^0 to flash before 
the inspector in order to be allowed to land. When questioned 
as to how they obtained the money they all told the same story 
of how their father, or some other relative, had mortgaged their 
little home in Japan to raise the money. Their first earnings 
going to pay off the mortgage; after that save until they had 
enough to go back to Japan. From these little men I learned 
that the craze to get to the United States to earn and save a 
competency is as wide spread and intense throughout Japan as- 
is the desire of Americans to obtain a bonanza gold placer 
claim in Alaska. Yet they no more intend to spend their lives 
here than do our people intend to live and die in Alaska, and on 
these grounds I doubt very much if they are entitled to be 
classed as immigrants, however they were able to comply with 
every requirement and must be allowed to come in. 

Of those who come in via British Columbia I am convinced 
that a large majority are contract labor slaves. Of the wisdom 
or good policy of educating Japanese students in this country ta 
fit them to work both ends of a contract labor bureau by which 
they barter in the flesh and blood of their fellow Japanese I am 
in serious doubt. For a Mission which will give a prize poodle 
as a premium to the one who can place the greatest number of 
these people in employment I have no respect. 

That I have studied this subject from sources of information, 
only to be obtained by careful and thorough investigation, and 
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have at the same time preserved the respect and confidence of 
the federal officers who have to perform the unpleasant duties of 
immigration inspectors will be shown by a perusal of the follow- 
ing letters ; 

Office of the Collector of Customs. 
Port of Port Townsend, Wash., December, 29, 1899. 

IV, P, C. Adams^ Esq., Labor Commissioner^ Olympia Wash, : 

Sm — Referring to your letter of the 27th Inst, a statement of immi- 
grants arriving in this district during the period from July 1, 1898, to 
the 30th ultimo, is herewith enclosed. No statistical record is kept of 
passengers departing. The immigrants holding certificates issued by 
the U. S. Immigration Commissioner stationed in Canada, included in 
the* enclosed statement, were practically all Japanese. There were 
some Europeans, but no record is kept here of the nativity of immigrants 
admitted on such certificates. These reports are made to the Bureau 
of Immigration by the office of issuance. 

Respectfully, 

Henry Blackwood. 

Special Deputy Collector, 

That this is no false alarm, rung in for the mere pleasure of 
disturbing you during the hours of a peaceful sleep, may be 
learned from a careful study of the following tables with which 
I close this chapter : 

OrnCB OF THE COIiLBCTOB OF CUSTOMS, 

Port of Port Townsend, Wash. 

Statement of Japanese Immigrants arriving in tbe district from July 1, 1898, to 

November 30, 1899. 



July, 1898 

August, 1898 

September, 1898 
October, 1898.... 
November, 1898. 
December, 1898. 
January, 1899... 
February, 1899. . 

March, 1899 

April, 1899 

May, 1899 

June, 1899 

July, 1899 

August, 1899 

September, 1899 
October, 1899.... 
November, 1899. 



Total. 



month. 



^Immigration 
certificates. 



61 
8 
7 

82 
4 

21 



10 
23 

153 
65 
41 
49 
65 

311 
37 
37 



904 



Examined and 

passed port 

of arrival. 



47 

86 

85 

121 

139 



74 
36 
672 
688 
110 
1S9 
149 
92 
135 
222 
182 



2,727 
904 



3,631 



♦These immigrants were examined by U. S. Immigration Officers stationed in 
Cakada, and include Japanese and Immigrants from European points. 
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OnnCB OF THB COIiliBCTOB OF CUSTOMS, 

PoBT OF Port Townsbnd, Wash. 
STATBMSI9T of the nmober of Japanese Immigrants which entered the Puget Sound 
Customs District for various United States Points between December 1, 1899, and 
Noireflii^erflt), 1900: 



December, 1899., 
January, 1900... 
February, 1900. . 

March, 1900 

April. 1900 

May, 1900. 

June, 1900 

July, 1900 

August, 1900.... 
September, 1900 

October, 1900 

November, 1900. 



Totals 



Arrived. 



9,770 



Rejected. 



189 


4 


147 




892 




1,186 


8 


2,610 


2 


2,648 


60 


863 


164 


866 




821 


16 


746 


8 


284 


2 


236 


12 



266 



Total number of Japanese admitted, through the ports of Washington, for the pe- 
riod of (29) twenty-nine months, from July 1st, 1898, to November 80, 1900, was (13,401) 
thirteen thousand four hundred and one. Rejected, (266) tWo hundred and slxty-slz. 

Office of the Collector of Customs, 
Port of Port Townsend, Wash., Dec. 7, 1900. 

JV. P, C, Adams, Esq,^ Labor Commissioner^ Bureau of Labor ^ Olympia^ 
fVash,: 

Sir — Referring to your letter of the 30th ult., statements showing 
the number of Japanese and Chinese arriving in this district during the 
period requested, are herewith enclosed. 

Respectfully, 
[ Two enclosures.] F. D. Heustis, Collector, 

PUQET SOUND COLLEC^IONuDISTRICT. 

Statbmbnt of Chinese admitted and rejected, from July 1st, 1898 to December 1st, 1899. 

Number of Chinese laborers departed 587 

" '' returning Chinese laborers admitted 465 

merchants " 348 

" wives and children of Chinese merchants admitted 8 

'' native-born Chinese persons admitted *40 



(t 



(i 



it 



t( 



t( 



it 



»( 



it 



ti 



Chinese persons admitted under section 6, act of July 5, 1884. . . 

t( it IQ it ti it 

exempt class other than merchants. 



tt 



it 



(i 



tt 



tt 
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rejected, viz. : laborers 

** " merchants 

" " native-born 

" " wives and children of merchants 

" " exempt olasa other than merchants. 



19 

83 

12 

9 

3 



Total rejected 126 

Total admitted 894 

Total departed 587 

*In addition, ten alleged native-born Chinese persons, rejected by the Collector, 
were admitted under the decision of Judge Hanford, United States Court. 
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OFFICB of THB COIiL[BCTOB OE CVBTOWS, 
POBT OF POBT TOWNSBND, WASH. 

Statement of Chinese persons admitted and rejected in the Puget Sound Customs 
District, from December 1, 1899 to November 30, 1900: 

Number of Chinese laborers departed . . 262 

returning Chinese laborers admitted 25& 

*' " merchants admitted 227 

wives and children of Chinese merchants admitted 8& 

native-bom Chinese persons admitted *16 

Chinese merchants, students, etc., admitted under section 6 8& 



(( 



(< 



" rejected, merchants '. 27 

" " alleged native-bom *14 

" " minor child of merchant 1 



42 
'I'ln addition, ten alleged native-born persons rejected by the collector were admitted 
by Judge Hanford, United States Court. 

Summary showing total record of Chinese emigration and immigration 
through the port of Puget sound during the twenty-nine months end- 
ing November 30, 1900. 

Number of Chinese laborers departed 849 

" " returning Chinese laborers admitted 718 

" *' '' merchants admitted 675 

(» ^^ wives and children of Chinese merchants admitted 4$ 

'* native-born Chinese persons admitted 56 

** Chinese persons admitted under sec. 6, act of July 5, 1884 69 

** " *' " " exempt class other than mer- 
chants 1 






rejected, viz, : laborers 19 



(( (b t( u 

*' " '' " " '' merchants 110 

" " " " " " alleged native-born 26 

*' *^ ". *' " '* wives and children of mer- 
chants 9 

" *' '' " " " exempt class other than 

merchants 3 



Total rejected 167 

Total admitted 1„463 

Total departed 849 

ROLL OF HONOR. 

I submit the following report of the members of the First 
Washington Volunteers and also of the Independent Battalion 
of Washington, arranged so as to show their vocations in classi- 
fied form. 

I regret that limited space deprives me of the privilege of a 
more extended analysis of their vocations, etc. However, I am 
fully convinced that whoever studies the accompanying tables 
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carefully will cheerfully concede that such a roll of honor very 
properly belongs in a report of this character. 

Record of the First '^j^ashington Voltmteers and of the Independent Battalion* 

Washington Volunteers, First Regiment, mustered in before 
leaving the state: 

Regimental officers and members of the staff, i6. 

Officers and privates of the companies composing the regi- 
ment numbered 998 men. 

Of these seventy-six were married and 992 were single; eighty- 
nine were native sons of Washington; 829 were native born 
Americans and 169 were foreign born. 

BY VOCATIONS. 

Lawyers, teachers and physicians 30 

Clerks, storekeepers and office men 178 

Stenographers 13 

Students 64 

Mechanics and skilled workmen 887 

Laborers 164 

Farmers 122 

Teamsters 34 

Sailors and ex-soldiers 21 

Total 998 

Officers 16 

Grand total 1,014 

After leaving the state there were mustered in 407 men in ad- 
dition to those given above, however, the muster-in rolls of 
these latter are not available for the purpose of learning their 
vocations, etc., they never having been transmitted to the Adju- 
tant General of this state. 

When the regiment was mustered out it had, all told, of offi- 
cers, 73; privates, 1,347; total, 1,420 men. 

FIRST INDEPENDENT BATTALION. 

Composed of twelve oflficers and 412 men; of these thirty-four 
were married and 392 were single; nineteen were native sons of 
Washington, 365 were native born Americans and sixty-one 
were foreign born. 

BY VOCATION. 

Lawyers, teachers and physicians 15 

Clerks, storekeepers and office men 52 

Students and stenof^raphers 7 

Mechanics and skilled workmen 184 

—3 
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Laborers 86 

Farmers 60 

Teamsters 14 

Sailors and ex-soldiers 9 

Total 426 

A FEW FACTS, COMPARISONS AND SUGGESTIONS RELATING 

TO THE FOREIGN AND COASTWISE COMMERCE OF 

THE PUGET SOUND CUSTOMS DISTRICT. 

During the year of 1898 your Commissioner of Labor began 
the study of the coastwise commerce of our state with the view 
of publishing the same in connection with a general report of 
the commerce of the state by rail and water. It soon developed 
that the reliable records available for this purpose were very few 
as compared to a conservative estimate of its volume; so gener- 
ally was this the case that I finally almost despaired of obtain- 
ing data to which I could give my official sanction as being 
approximately correct, and in 1899 I applied to Hon. O. P. Aus- 
tin, Statistician of the Treasury Department, at Washington, D. 
C, for some tangible information on the subject and he informed 
me that only a partial record was obtainable, and that what 
there was could be obtained from the Customs House records at 
Port Townsend. 

Col. F. D. Heustis rendered your Commissioner every assist- 
ance possible — as he has always done when I have called on 
him for statistical data pertaining to our foreign commerce — 
however, he only had a list of the registered vessels that were 
engaged in the coastwise trade, and of these he placed their filed 
manifests and his office record book at my disposal for the 
purpose of taking off such data as they might contain in the 
line of my investigation, and while this was far from being 
a full report, it furnished me with the means of unraveling 
duplicate claims for the same tonnage of registered vessels 
which depart from two or more ports of the Sound before 
they finally clear for their coastwise destination. My object 
being to obtain a conservative and reliable approximate of 
the coastwise tonnage, entered and cleared for the State of 
Washington, I could not allow duplicates of *he same tonnage 
if it could be discovered. However, by far the major part of 
the coastwise commerce between Washington and coast ports to 
the south of us is carried in enrolled (sail) vessels, which do 
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not have to file manifests of their cargoes, hence no record of 
their tonnage is kept. The custom of some of these vessels to 
procure parts of their cargoes from two or more ports causes the 
records of the harbor-masters and shippers of the different ports 
to be so interwoven that another unraveling process had to be 
gone through with. To accomplish this task a list of the names 
and tonnage of all the enrolled vessels, entering and clearing, 
had to be obtained; then from the records of the various ports, 
mill companies, etc., of the Sound, a list of the names of the 
vessels and the number of times each one had entered and 
cleared at their port was obtained. These data I afterwards 
sifted down so as to only allow one entrance and one clearance 
for a vessel each time it entered the waters of the state, or 
cleared from them. 

In this way the following partial Report of coastwise tonnage, 
entered and cleared, during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1900, 
was procured. That it is far from complete, I am fully aware; 
that it is at least 100,000 net tonnage short of the real amount, I 
am very certain. But I know that every ton of tonnage here- 
with given was represented by forty cubic feet of actual net ton- 
nage, entered and cleared during the year above mentioned. 

REGISTERED VESSELS COASTWISE — NORTH AND SOUTH. 

Entered from the North: Number of vessels, 343; registered 
net tonnage, 196,867. 

Entered from the South: Number of vessels, 155; registered 
net tonnage, 237,341. 

Cleared for the North: Number of vessels, 437; registered net 
tonnage, 226,744. 

Cleared for the South: Number of vessels, 100; registered net 
tonnage, 181,260. 

ENROLLED VESSELS — COASTWISE SOUTH ONLY. 

Entered from the South: Number of vessels, 432; registered 
net tonnage, 350,17 5- 

Cleared for the South: Number of vessels, 424; registered net 

tonnage, 347,750- 

Total number of vessels entered, coastwise, 930. Total ton- 
nage, 821,383. 

Total number of vessels cleared, coastwise, 764. Total ton- 
nage, 75S»7S9- 
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As an additional check in the work of untangling duplicate 
claims to the same tonnage, rules for determining the approximate 
cargo capacity of the several different classes of vessels in pro- 
portion to their registered net tonnage was obtained, and are as 
follows: 

For wheat cargoes^ to determine cargo capacity in tons 
weight, add 50 per cent, to the known registered net tonnage of 
iron vessels, and 70 per cent, for steel vessels.- For cargo of oats, 
the capacity is ton for ton. For cargo of coal — iron vessels 
— in winter time add 50 per. cent. , in summer time add 60 per 
cent, to their registered net tonnage to obtain weight in tons of 
cargo of coal; for steel vessels add 60 per cent. For cargoes of 
lumber, etc. — sail vessels — the number of feet of lumber which 
a sail vessel will carry in proportion to her registered net ton- 
nage varies to a remarkable degree and is determined by the 
class, size and rig of the vessel. Schooners will carry a cargo 
of lumber, when expressed in thousand feet, of from 35 to 40 
per cent additional to their registered net tonnage; for example, 
by this rule a schooner of 500 tons register would carry a cargo 
of from 675 to 700 thousand feet of lumber. 

A wooden square-rigged vessel will carry from 70 to 75 per 
cent, of her registered net tonnage expressed in "M" feet, per 
ex, a 2,000 ton; square-rigged vessel will carry a cargo of lumber 
of from 1,400 to 1,500 thousand feet; the intervening decks caus- 
ing this difference in cargo capacity as lumber carriers. Schoon- 
ers have but one deck. 

Iron vessels carry 85 per cent., and steel vessels carry 90 to 
95 per cent, of lumber in proportion to their registered net ton- 
nage. 

For estimating cargo room for lath and shingles, 6,000 lath, or 
10,000 shingles are equal to 1,000 feet of lumber. 

Of the number of vessels engaged in the foreign commerce, 
entered and cleared at the ports of Puget Sound district, for 
year ending June 30th, 1900, with their tonnage and classifica- 
tion, the following is a summary: 

American vessels, foreign trade, entered: Number of vessels, 
1,321; net tonnage, 837,463. 

American vessels, foreign trade, cleared: Number of vessels, 
1,413; net tonnage, 875,789. 
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Foreign vessels, foreign trade, entered: Number of vessels, 
551; net tonnage, 267,601. 

Foreign vessels, foreign trade, cleared: Number of vessels, 
551; net tonnage, 285,460. 

Total vessels, foreign trade, entered, 1,872; net tonnage, 
1,105,064. 

Total vessels, foreign trade, cleared, 1,964; net tonnage, 
1,161,249. 

Total number of vessels, foreign and coastwise, entered for 
year ending June 30th, 1900: Number of vessels, 2,802; total 
registered net tonnage, 1,889,447. 

Total number of vessels, foreign and coastwise, cleared, for 
year ending June 30th, 1900: Number of vessels, 2,925; total 
registered net tonnage, 1,917,003. 

In my study and investigations of this subject, I discovered 
several matters which caused me to take off my hat to Puget 
Sound and the State of Washington. First, was the remarkable 
per cent, of American tonnage engaged in the foreign trade 
which enters and clears from the ports of the Puget Sound cus- 
toms district as compared to other districts, and at a time when 
the question of carrying American commerce in American bot- 
toms is so prominently before the public, I feel that it is per- 
missible for me to indulge in a few comparisons in order to 
furnish a means of measurement that will enable others to see 
us as we are. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1899, foreign trade: Total 
number of American vessels, sail and steam, entered at all 
the ports of the United States was 5, 107 ; total tonnage (Ameri- 
can) was 3,332,763. Of these, Puget Sound got 1,114 vessels, 
and of net tonnage 769,042. Of the total number of American 
vessels entered at American ports, Puget Sound gets 25 per 
cent. Of the total tonnage of American vessels, Puget Sound 
gets 23 per cent. Of the total American tonnage entered at 
Pacific coast ports, Puget Sound gets 54^ per cent. 

But when it comes to discriminating against American ship- 
ping and encouraging the use of foreign vessels in carrying 
American commerce, Puget Sound is not m it along with some 
of the favorite customs districts of the United States. 

The total number of foreign vessels, sail and steam, entered 
at all the ports of the United States was: Total number of ves- 
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sels 13,169; total net tonnage (foreign) 18,630,644. Of these 
Puget Sound got 280 vessels of a total net tonnage of 228,396. 
Of the total number of foreign vessels entered at United States 
ports, Puget Sound got 2 per cent., and of the total foreign ton- 
nage she only got 1.31 per cent. 

Of all vessels entered at Puget Sound, 82 per cent, are Amer- 
ican and 18 per cent, foreign. Nor does she loose anything by 
comparison with the other seven customs districts to the south 
of us, embracing all of Oregon and California. Of all vessels 
entered at American ports, Puget Sound gets Sj4 per cent. Of 
all vessels entered at American ports, the Pacific coast gets 16 fi 
per cent. Of all vessels entered at Pacific coast ports, Puget 
Sound gets 51 per cent. Of the total tonnage entered at United 
States ports, Puget Sound gets 4.54 per cent., and the seven 
other Pacific coast districts, combined, get 7.34 per cent. 

The proportion of American to foreign tonnage entered at 
the ports of the United States, including Puget Sound, is 17.88 
per cent. Excluding Puget Sound, it is only 13.94 P®^ cent. 

Nor is this all. I am now coming to the comparative state- 
ment, the significance of which came to me as a revelation. 

Stretchmg around the north coast of the Gulf of Mexico, from 
Point Isabel, Texas, to Cape Sable, Florida, and beyond, are 
the ocean borders of five states, viz., Texas, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, Alabama and Florida, having nine United States customs 
districts, spreading their meshes to catch revenue for the gov- 
ernment, and no one knows how many rivers and harbors and 
mud-flats, keeping ten United States senators and thirty-five 
congressmen at Washington clamoring for appropriations. 
And in order to swell the importance of their ports, they have 
by some special act of congress, or ruling of the treasury de- 
partment, had their coastwise commerce to and from Atlantic 
coast points north of Cape Sable, Florida, placed under the 
supervision of the United States treasury department so that all. 
vessels, whether sail or steam, entered from or clearing for,, 
ports north of Cape Sable must file manifests of their cargoes 
and register tonnage, so that all these forty-five gentlemen have 
to do in support of their claims, is to point to the records of the 
United States treasury department and say : **Mr. Chairman, 
and gentlemen, thar's the figgers." If those states are entitled 
to this especial favor, why should not the State of Washington. 
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have it? It would require a few more clerks, etc., to attend to 
it and, perhaps add a little to the importance of our customs 
district, but we could stand that. Then how convenient it 
would be for our senators and representatives to be able to say, 
'*Yes, Gentlemen : And while you are at it, just notice the figures 
from away up in the northwest corner." A few comparisons 
will show how they would look side by side. 

Number of vessels, sail and steam, with their combined reg- 
istered net tonnage, entered at the nine customs districts of the 
five Gulf States compared to the entries made through the one 
customs district of Puget Sound, State of Washington : 

In this comparison the figures used are : For Gulf districts, 
year ending June 30, 1899; for Puget Sound district, year end- 
ing June 30, 1900. The reason I use the figures in this way is 
because I have no record of the Gulf coast commerce for the 
1900 period, and my own statistics for 1899 for the coastwise 
commerce of Puget Sound were so incomplete and interwoven 
that I would not use them at all. For coastwise comparisons, I 
have only given the tonnage carried in American vessels. They 
are so thoroughly foreign on the Gulf Coast that they even em- 
ploy foreign vessels in their coastwise trade, having had entrances 
of 157,125 tonnage of that kind during 1899, but I cannot allow 
them credit for it in this comparative statement. We have 
neither a commerce nor a custom to compare with it on this 
coast. We do not carry on a foreign trade among ourselves out 
here. 

The number of vessels, sail and steam, with their combined 
registered net tonnage, entered at the nine customs districts of 
the five Gulf States as compared to the entries made through 
the one customs district of Puget Sound, State of Washington, 
are as follows : 

Nine Gulf districts, foreign trade, number of American ves- 
seis, 865 ; tonnage, 506,095. Foreign vessels, 2,984 ; tonnage, 
3,356,503. Percentage American, 22.47 per cent.; percentage 
foreign, 77.53 per cent; percentage of total American tonnage, 
16.93 P^r cent.; average percentage for each district, 1.88 per 
cent. 

For Puget Sound district, foreign trade: American vessels, 
1,114; tonnage, 769,042. Foreign vessels, 284; tonnage, 228,395 
Percentage vessels American, 82 per cent. ; percentage foreign. 
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i8 per cent.; percentage of all American vessels, entered at 
United States ports, Puget Sound got 25 per cent. 

In the coastwise trade of the nine Gulf districts, exclusively 
American vessels, for the year ending June 30, 1899: Number 
of vessels entered, 447 ; aggregate net tonnage, 709,937. 

In the coastwise trade of the Puget Sound district, none but 
American vessels are allowed. For the year ending June 30, 
1900 : Number of vessels, 930 ; aggregate net tonnage, 821,383. 

Of the combined tonnage entered coastwise, for the ten dis- 
tricts, the percentage for the Gulf districts and the Puget Sound 
district is as follows : Number of vessels (ten districts com- 
bined), 1,377; aggregate net tonnage, 1,531,320. Percentage 
of total for Gulf districts, vessels, 32.32 per cent.; percentage 
net tonnage, 43.37 per cent.; percentage of total for Puget 
Sound district, vessels, 67.68 per cent.; percentage net tonnage, 
56.63 per cent. 

In final comparison of the Puget Sound district with the nine 
Gulf districts, the account stands as follows : 

For both foreign and coastwise vessels and tonnage, entered 
Gulf districts for year ending June 30, 1899; Puget Sound dis- 
trict for year ending June 30, 1900 : For nine Gulf districts, 
total number vessels, 4,296; total tonnage, 4,572,535. For 
Puget Sound district, total number vessels, 2,324; total ton- 
nage, 1,918,821. For the ten districts combined, total number 
of vessels, 6,590 ; total tonnage, 6,491,356. 

Percentage of all vessels and tonnage entered, for the ten dis- 
tricts combined : Entered Puget Sound district, vessels, 35 per 
cent.; tonnage, -29.56 per cent. Entered nine Gulf districts, 
vessels, 65 per cent.; tonnage, 70.44 per cent. Percentage of 
Puget Sound to that of the nine Gulf districts, 41.96 per cent. 

If this showing does not entitle the State of Washington to 
every right and privilege accorded to the five states bordering 
on the Gulf of Mexico, then I do not look at it through the eyes 
of an American. 

The question of how to devise some means by which the 
American commerce can be carried in American-built vessels is 
very prominently before the American Congress at this time. 
The plan proposed is, I believe, to pay the owners of such ves- 
sels a certain amount in the form of an annual subsidy. 
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The same question has been considered from a purely business 
standpoint by Mr. J. }. Hill, president of the Great Northern 
Railway Company. He needs vessels, so he merely diverts a 
portion of his company's business capital and credit from^s 
regular channels and sets it to building ships. "^ 

' It occurs to my mind that in the example set by Mr. Hill we 
have a practical solution of the problem. In almost any cus- 
toms district of importance enough to require an appropriation 
from Congress for the improvement of its tidewater harbors, 
there can be found sufficient capital or credit to start a shipyard. 
The reason this important industry has been allowed to almost 
cease in the United States is, because there has been no very 
great inducement held out to our capitalists to employ a part of 
their capital in the work of building American merchantmen. 
Capital, you know is always timid, it is also sometimes quite in- 
different to the public interests, even of the interests of the very 
community in which it has been accumulated. 

Our foreign commerce is made up of those commodities which 
we sell to, or buy from other countries. If we sell more than we 
buy, then the balance of trade is said to be in our favor, but if 
those countries have a monopoly of the ocean-carrying trade, so 
that they not only bring their commodities here but also take our 
commodities back with them and we are compelled to pay the 
freight both ways, then we can easily see why it is that the bal- 
ance of trade in our favor must always be absorbed by the peo- 
ple who own the merchant vessels which do the carrying. There 
are two great highways over which all commerce is carried, viz. : 
the steel-tracked highways upon the land, and the charted 
lines upon the ocean. Governments are supposed to provide 
and protect the connections between these two great highways, 
those connections are called ports and harbors ; hence we have 
the biennial appropriations of Congress for the improvements 
of these ports of entry and clearance, for which every citizen, 
every interest, is taxed to obtain the money necessary for such 
improvements. The American people have expended vast sums 
for these purposes, they have been liberal to a fault, only to see 
the balance of trade absorbed in the charges made by owners of 
a foreign merchant marine service. 

In their blind selfishness the chief beneficiaries of these pub- 
lic benefactories have allowed the American flag to almost dis- 
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appear from the carriers of the world's ocean commerce, and 
are now appealing to the American people to offer them an in- 
ducement to build American vessels to carry our share of the 
world's commerce to the markets of other countries. 

<R would almost see^i that this neglect to maintain our place 
as owners of a merchant marine sufficient for our needs was 
more in the nature of a design than of a necessity. Take, for 
illustration, the port of Galveston, Texas : the entrance to that 
harbor is, we might say, an artificial channel which the Ameri- 
can people have built at a great expense, and not until the Eads 
system of jetties was devised, was it possible to make any per- 
manent improvements of the channel to the harbor of Galveston, 
since then we have planted hundreds of thousands of dollars 
there, and yet in the year ending June 30, 1899, there was en- 
tered only four small American vessels aggregating 285 net ton- 
nage, cargo laden, from a foreign port. And there was cleared 
during the same year only thirty-five American vessels, cargo 
laden, having an aggregate net tonnage of only 18,126 tons^ 

During the same year there was entered at that port eighty- 
three foreign vessels, cargo laden, of an aggregate net tonnage 
of 122,803 tons, and there was cleared, during the same time, 
520 foreign vessels, cargo laden, of an aggregate tonnage of 
904,201 tons. 

As a further illustration, take the customs district of St. Marks^ 
Florida. During the year above nientiqued there was entered 
through the ports of that district only three American vessels, 
having an aggregate net tonnage of 1,164 *o°s ; these three ves- 
sels came over from Cuba loaded with ballast to dump in the 
harbor ; and there was cleared one little American schooner of 
260 net tons, which was given a cargo and sent to Cuba. 

New Orleans, that great sink-hole of the United States treas- 
ury, had entrances, cargo laden, American vessels, 134 ; aggre- 
gate net tonnage, 74,447, as against entrances of foreign vessels, 
cargo laden, numbering 505 vessels with an aggregate tonnage 
of 613,480. Of clearances this is the account : American ves- 
sels, cleared, cargo laden, number of vessels, 112 ; aggregate net 
tonnage, 65,792. Foreign vessels, 817 ; aggregate net tonnage, 
1,318,483. 

Compare these figures with the preceding statements relating 
to the percentage of American vessels entered and cleared 
through the district of Puget Sound. 
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I believe that I can suggest an inducement which, if offered to 
those who are benefited by the commerce that passes through 
their ports, will cause shipyards to be started at every harbor in 
the United States. It is this: Let Congress pass a law making 
it necessary for any customs district to be able to show by the 
official records of its foreign commerce, covering exports and im- 
ports, that 25 per cent, of the tonnage entered and cleared, 
cargo laden, during the biennial term immediately preceding the 
session of Congress at which an appropriation for harbor im- 
provements is to be asked, was American built vessels. And 
further: Let it be the law, that all appropriations for the im- 
provement of tidewater harbors must be based on the percentage 
of American tonnage entered and cleared during the term above 
stated; this law to be in effect four years after its passage by 
Congress. 

However, it is not sufficient that we have American vessels to 
carry American commerce to every port on the globe, we should 
also have American citizens to officer and man these vessels; for 
we might as well have foreign vessels to carry American com- 
merce as to have foreign men to officer and man American ves- 
sels. The American born man has been driven from the ocean 
paths along with the American built ships and even in a greater 
degree. If we restore the ships we must also restore the men. 
To do this ' it will be necessary to create another inducement; 
this is made ' necessary because of the prevailing belief that 
Americans no longer love the sea; this is not true. However, 
Americans will not surrender all those rights and privileges 
vouchsafed them in the organic declarations and laws of their 
native land, for the mere privilege of becoming slaves upon the 
high seas and outcasts on the shores of their native country. 
They will not become the victims of the hatred of foreign offi- 
cers in command of American vessels any more than they would 
surrender their flag to a foreign foe. If we ever create a com- 
plement of American mariners to man and officer a merchant 
marine we must find a means of inducing Americans to enter the 
service. To do this, the rules created for the government of 
men upon the high seas in the days of Roman galleas and Span- 
ish galleons must be banished from beneath the stars and stripes. 
And in addition to this, the United States government should 
provide for the care and comfort of these men when upon land, 
whether at home or abroad, by establishing homes for American 
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seamen, which will be under the direct control and supervision 
of the treasury department; these homes should be remote from 
the whitechapel districts of seacoast towns and cities; the men 
should be surrounded with comforts and environments which 
would lift them to a higher plane of thought and life and enable 
them to retain that self respect, and exercise that degree of in- 
telligence which is the heritage of every American citizen, native 
or naturalized. 

Let the work of building American vessels, and homes for 
American seamen, go hand in hand, and by the time we have 
the vessels we will also have the men to man and officer them. 
This might be called subsidizing men, but it is better to build 
vessels and subsidize men than it is to subsidize ships and then 
shanghai the men. In this scheme might be found the solution 
of that other problem, viz., the source of an ever ready supply 
of American sea fighters in time of war; men like those Ameri- 
can sires who left their places in the forecastle of American mer- 
chantmen and stood at the port holes of the ships under the 
command of Porter, Hull, Jones, and Perry; sires who were suc- 
ceeded by a generation of sons whose pre-natal instincts gave 
them a longing for the sea. 

I would like to see the members of this Legislature take this 
matter in hand and in an earnest memorial to the American con- 
gress, during the present session, recommend the enactment 
into law of the proposed method of determining the amount of 
appropriation for the improvement of its harbors to which each 
customs district is entitled. The plan is practicable. I have 
given it much thought and know that it will accomplish the ob- 
ject intended. We have built harbors and dug out channels, 
not for ships but for cities and commercial interests having their 
business institutions and interests upon the dry land. They 
have not cared whether their wares and goods were carried in 
vessels flying a foreign flag or not, but to a thoughtful patriotic 
American these are matters of the most serious concern. 

Neither have they cared whether the officers of these foreign 
vessels caused the earnings of the sailors to be kept so near the 
standard of their home port of Europe; or whether rules de- 
vised in the days of galleons are enforced on board of vessels 
upon the high seas even to the close of the nineteenth century ; 
surrounding the sailor with such conditions, whether he is upon 
the sea or upon the land, that the blessings of life, liberty and 
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happiness, in which right every American citizen, native or nat- 
uralized, is held to have a share, are to all intents and purposes 
denied to the men who go down to the sea in ships. I am in- 
tensely m earnest m my advocacy of both propositions. 

The work that I have done to get this information so as to 
present it to you in a tangible and comprehensive form, has 
been attended by many problems, and has been done for the 
purpose of furnishing the honorable members of Ihe Legislature 
of this state and our representatives in Congress with data which 
can not be discounted, to be used in support of their claims for 
rightful consideration in the apportionment of appropriations 
for our river and harbor improvements. 

No state in the Union is so well prepared to enter into the 
ship building industry on an extensive scale as is the State of 
Washington. If an era of this kind can be started here it will 
be of lasting benefit to our workmen, businessmen and capi- 
talists. Ship building was among the first industries started in 
the Territory of Washington. Nor has it ceased to be one of 
our important industries, as the following statement will show. 

During the two years ending June 30, 1900, there was built in 
this state, 50 schooners, with a combined registered net tonnage 
of 9,881, and of gross tonnage, 11,083. ^^ addition to this there 
was built, of other sail craft, steamers, propellers and barges — 
wooden vessels — whose registered net tonnage aggregated 
10,661, and of a gross tonnage 12,739. Making all told, a com- 
bined net tonnage of 20,542, and of gross tonnage 23,822. Be- 
sides these, there was built one steel vessel of 32 net and 62 
gross tonnage, and one iron vessel of 19 net and 60 gross ton- 
nage. I venture the assertion that no other state or customs 
district in the Union can show a proportionate output of Ameri- 
can tonnage. 

My purpose is not to make this report in the form of a statis- 
tical compilation except in so far as it may be necessary in sup- 
port of the several propositions herein submitted to you for your 
consideration ; however, the following tables may be of interest 
in this connection and at the same time furnish a proper closing 
to the preceding thoughts in this chapter. You will note that 
these figures are official, having been especially prepared for 
your commissioner of labor by Hon. O. P. Austin, chief statis- 
tician of the United States treasury department. 
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Tbbasuby Defabtmbnt, Bukbau of Statistics, 

Decbmbbr 10, 1900. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS INTO AND FROM PUGET SOUND FROM AND TO- 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES, DURING THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1900. 



COUNTRIBS. 



Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Spain 

Sweden and Norway. 
United Kingdom 



Dominion of Canada. 

Mexico 

West Indies— Cuba . . 



Argentina 

Chile 

Ecuador . . , 
Peru 



Chinese Empire 

Russian China 

East Indies— British. 

Dutch 

Hong Kong 

Japan 

Korea 

Russia— Asiatic 

Asia, all other 



Aukland, Fiji, etc ^. 

British Australasia 

French Oceanica 

Hawaiian Islands 

Philippine Islands 



British Africa 

Portuguese Africa 



Totals 



IMPORTS. 



66,802 

1,978 

107,542 

840 

645 

1,191 

88 

80,941 

1,718,609 
7,019 
1,210 



1,186,946 



45,847 

22 

52,888 

8,914,659 
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120 
148 



11,881 
144 



17,148,563 



EXPORTS. 



Domestic. 



1108,207 

6,780 

40,566 



1,957,409 

2,891,560 
87,244 



15,806 

101,066 

29,043 

76,059 

1,056,923 

74,815 

8,280 



1,551,704 

6,051,848 

58,646 

860,711 

5,480 

21,251 

589.913 

9,100 

1,822,445 

1,055,828 

316,849 
81,714 



117,829,232 



Foreign. 



1868 
21,632 



36,277 



2,644 
6,113 



621 



3,781 
2,939 



173,875 



Total. 



1106,207 

6,780 

40,566 



1,958,277 

2,913,182 
87,244 



15,806 

101,066' 

29,048 

76,059 

1,092,200> 

74,815 

8,280 



1,554,348 

6,067,966. 

68,646 

360,711 

a. 5,480' 

21,251 

589,913: 

9,100 

1,323,066 

1,065,828> 

820,630 
34,65$ 



117,903,107 



J. N. Whitney, 

Acting Chief of Bureau. 



NUMBER AND TONNAGE OF AMERICAN AND FOREIGN VESSELS, SAIL, 
AND STEAM, ENTERED AND CLEARED AT PUGET SOUND, WASHING- 
TON, YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1900. 

ENTERED. 



American. 


Foreign. 


Total. 


Sail. 


Steam. 


Sail. 


Steam. 


Sail. 


Steam. 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


231 


145,688 


1,090 


690,162 


147 


113,800 


361 


154,147 


378 


259,488 


1,451 


844,809* 



Percentage American vessels, 72.22; tonnage, 75.72. 
Percentage foreign vessels, 27.78; tonnage, 24.28; 
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CLBABED. 



American. 


Foreign. 


Total. 


Sail. 


^ Steam. 


Sail. 


Steam. 


Sail. 


Steam. 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


278 


164,219 


1,155 


724,507 


151 


122,867 


362 


161,930 


399 


287,086 


1,517 


886,487 



Percentage American vessels, 73.22; tonnage, 75.73. 
Percentage foreign vessels, 26.78: tonnage, 24.27. 

RAILWAY COMMERCE OF THE STATE. 

Three years ago your Commissioner of Labor undertook to 
gather and compile for publication in his biennial report a com- 
plete statement of the railway commerce of the state, by coun- 
ties, arranged so as to show the amounts in tons and fractions of 
tons of the different commodities forwarded from each county to 
other points within the state, and also the amount forwarded 
from each county to points beyond the state ; his purpose was 
of a three-fold nature : 

First. To furnish the Legislature of the state with authentic 
data to assist them in determining the facts in matters of legis- 
lation relative to an equitable adjustment of freight charges 
within the state. 

Second. To be able to show the economic condition of each 
county by accurate statements of the amount of surplus produc- 
tions they had for exchange each year. 

Third. To have the use of these reports from the transpor- 
tation companies in preparing comparative tables showing the 
percentage of increase or falling off in annual productions of 
domestic commodities and trade. 

My first effort was rewarded with reasonable success ; the 
O. R. & N. Company being the only railway company doing a 
business of freight forwarding in the state which did not com- 
ply fully with my request. This company seemed to think it 
had done its whole duty to the people who furnish it with so 
large a share of its earnings when it sent me an approximate 
statement of their business, determined by accrediting this state 
with an amount of freight, in commodities and tons, equal to the 
proportion of the total mileage of their system located in Wash- 
ington. The total commodity tonnage being taken from the re- 
—4 
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port of the company to the Interstate Commerce Commission — 
these reports are of little or no value for the uses of a state leg- 
islature or statistician, except in instances where a railway line 
is located wholly within the state. Even then they are very in- 
definite and unsatisfactory, first, because of the arrangement and 
classification of the schedule and grouping of commodities, for 
instance : Poultry, game and fish are combined under one head- 
ing in the list of commodities. The cultured epicurean who in- 
vented such a combination for use in a freight schedule must 
have just tumbled out of some all-night restaurant in Washing- 
ton, D. C. , and .gone back to his ofl&ce to finish his job ; that 
this is not intended as a joke is shown by the verification of the 
suspicion a little further down the schedule where he groups 
** wines, liquors and beer." Very soon after this last effort he 
wrote ** miscellaneous" and quit. Second, because these reports 
are for the entire system, and are of no local value, nor can they 
be made to answer any good purpose by the state. I tried to 
dispense with this incongruent arrangement by preparing a 
schedule in which these items were segregated, but the railway 
companies would not have it that way. 

I have the railway commerce of the state by counties for the 
year 1898, which is hereby submitted, to-wit : 
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In addition to the table of the railway commerce, initial 
within this state, are the following deductions, obtained by add- 
ing approximate estimates of the freight tonnage initial on other 
railway lines which are not included in the above named table: 

Total number of bushels of wheat carried by rail, as 

initial commerce of the state, from June 30th, 

1897, to Juoe 30th, 1898, was 21,137,100 bushels. 

Of this amount there was handled 1,296,700 " 

that was evidently a re-shipment of the same wheat, 

and when deducted from the amount carried by all 

the rail ways having tide water terminals, leaves . 19,840,400 ^* 

These figures show that our estimate of 20,000,000 bushels as 
the yield of wheat in this state for the season of 1897, to have 
been a conservative one and under rather than above the true 
amount produced; the 159,600 bushels necessary to complete the 
estimate could easily have been delivered by the farmers with 
their wagon teams to the fifty-one flour mills that are located 
within the wheat-growing districts. 

The total initial commerce, originating within the state and 
carried by railways exclusively, during the above period, was: 



Wheat 634,413 tons, or 16.4 per cent. 

Coal 1,696,146 '' '' 38.2 

Lumber and other forest products 1,016,276 " " 24.3 

Miscellaneous 438,778 '' '' 10.6 

All other articles 483,274 " " 11.6 






(( fc( 



Total 4,167,886 " " 100 

If the above comparative statement was given in tons per mile 
haul, it would probably show that wheat and other grain is very 
nearly equal to the item of "lumber" as given in the table show- 
ing all commodities by counties. 

My efforts to continue this work this time were not so success- 
ful; however, I obtained statements from all the roads in the 
state covering the two years ending June 30th, 1900, with the 
exception of the Great Northern Railway and the Oregon Rail- 
way and Navigation Company. Neither of these companies 
keep their freight records in such form as to enable them to take 
off the information in the form in which I asked it. Two years 
ago Mr. J. J. Hill, President of the Great Northern Railway 
Company, gave his personal orders to have the data prepared 
for me. The work took more than a month to complete, and 
required two -experts with their assistants to perform the task. 
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Your commissioner having no authority in the law to ask for 
this information officially, he has had to rely on the courtesies of 
the railway officials entirely, and to take such information as 
they felt like giving ; hence, he has not felt authorized to pre- 
pare schedules in advance, and ask that they change their sys- 
tem of keeping records so as to be able to hand in periodical re- 
ports to your commissioner. This year, after much corres- 
pondence, the St. Paul office advised their general freight agent 
at Seattle that it would cost them fully one thousand dollars to 
take off the information as it was asked for. Mr. Benson of the 
O. R. & N. Co. took up the matter with the president and attor- 
ney of that company, and after a few weeks of investigation ad- 
vised me that it would entail an expense of at least $150.00 to 
prepare the statistics for me ; that if the state would stand the 
expense they would willingly have the work done. Of course, 
this proposition to a man who did not have a dollar of an appro- 
priation for. clerical help in his department had a very quieting 
effect. 

These companies are right, gentlemen ; their official represen- 
tatives conceded the value of such statistics to a legislative 
body, and to the state as well, but in a business where the dis- 
tribution of expense accounts places every cent of expenditures 
in the debit column of the department to which it belongs, the 
heads of these departments are not going out of their way very 
far in order to give extra clerks a job. These officers always 
consult their legal advisors before making any new departures in 
the business they are employed to conduct ; these attorneys do 
not earn their fancy salaries by recommending unnecessary ex- 
penditures of money where neither the interests of the company 
nor the laws of the state require it. 

I will not publish the partial reports sent in to me by the other 
railway companies doing business in this state because I cannot 
do it in such a manner as to conceal the identity of these com- 
panies from their competitors. If either of these companies 
thought I would do that, all the laws you could make in a year 
would not compel them to tell the truth about their business af- 
fairs. However, I am convinced from their words and treat- 
ment, that if the Legislature of this state promulgates a legisla- 
tive requirement asking them to transmit to the office of the 
official statistician of the state — whoever you might designate as 
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such, annual reports of their commerce, in accordance with such 
schedules as he shall furnish — the same to be fair and necessary 
— and insure them against exposure in their business interests, 
there will be no trouble in obtaining their sincere co-operation 
in the matter. 

From the reports I have received covering the freight traffic 
of the state, as compared to that of two years ago, there is 
shown a wonderful increase, amounting to nearly 33^ per cent., 
and if a full statement could be made covering the business of 
the past three years, it would be of immense value to all inter- 
ests concerned ; not alone to yourselves and the state, but to 
the railway companies themselves. I am sorry that this most 
important matter must be excluded from my biennial report a 
second time, but for the reasons above given no report covering 
the biennial period ending June 30, 1900, of the railway com- 
merce of the State of Washington, can be made at this time. 

Another feature which a report of this kind should show is 
the kind and amount of commodities which are annually brought 
into the state for consumption. A practical knowledge of these 
iacts would enable us to so organize and husband our industries 
and resources as to be able to stop unnecessary leaks in 
exchange expenses by supplying ourselves with much which we 
now buy from outside of the state, things for which we must pay 
in our surplus productions of grain, coal and lumber. 

MINING* 

The leading industry of this state, in the future, will no doubt 
be that of metal mining. A spur of thfe Rockies crossing the 
north part of the state and joining with the Cascade range at its 
northern boundary, forms an '*L" shaped mountain range reaching 
from the Columbia river on the south to the British line on the 
north, and from the east to the west side of the state along this line. 
Withm these mountains are vast stores of mineral wealth, in 
quantities beyond computation and in great varieties. Gold, 
silver, lead, iron, copper, zinc, tin, tellurium, and other metals, 
lie there hidden in these great stone vaults of nature, awaiting 
the combined attack of labor and capital to open the doors. 

Here is wealth to reward and labor to employ the people of an 
empire. Much has been done in the work of locating and de- 
veloping these resources, yet we may say the work is hardly 
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begun. Much has been written and said to induce capital to 
take hold and open these mines, but for some reason the growth 
and development of the industry seems slow. 

Thinking that perhaps a little practical knowledge of the 
natural conditions to be met and the obstacles to be overcome, 
and what the probable cost would be to the investor who might 
be inclined to enter into this industry, would be matters of prac- 
tical benefit to both capital and labor, I prepared a set of ques- 
tions relative to the cost of building roads and trails, sinking 
shafts and making tunnels, etc., and sent the schedules to dif- 
ferent mining men and companies all over the state, my purpose 
being to have this data of such a general as well as of a local 
character that the prospector who discovered a promising lead 
or vein could, by referring to my compilation, learn the average 
cost of sinking a shaft in that part of the state is so much per 
foot, and tunnels so much, roads cost so much per mile, etc., etc. 
These are matters of the utmost importance to know in order to 
enable an investor to figure on a proposition intelligently. He 
believes the statements made by the discoverer. He knows the 
reputation of the assayer who analyzed the ore, but the vague, 
unknown contingencies involved in the work and expense of 
building roads and developing the property from a prospect to a 
mine form so large a factor in his estimate of the amount of 
capital and time necessary to be spent before he can begin to 
realize returns on his investment that he either says no or takes 
hold of it to tie it up for speculative purposes ; in either course 
he hurts the mining industry of the state. 

I hope these few words and the accompanying illustration of 
my proposition, shown in the tables given below — limited and 
fragmentary though they be — will open the way for the establish- 
ment of a means and system for gathering and compiling this 
class of mformation from reports made by every mining camp in 
the state. 

The cost per foot to make tunnels, sink shafts and build mine 
roads in Snohomish, King and Pierce counties, the average run 
of the ores mined in the following metals, wages per day for 
labor, number of hours for a day's work, etc., follow : 

Cost of making pack trails, per mile, minimum, $356; maxi- 
mum, $600; average, $485. Cost of making mine roads, per 
mile, minimum, $750; maximum, $1,125; average, JI802. Cost 
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of making tunnels, per foot, minimum, $8; maximum, $12; 
average, jio. Cost of making shafts, per foot, minimum, $10; 
maximum, $35; average, $2^, 

Wages, miners, $3 to $3.50 per day; hours per day, 10. Wages, 
laborers, $2.50 to $3 per day; hours per day, 10. 

Percentages, in dollars, per ton, of ore : Gold, highest, 35 
percent.; lowest, 14 per cent.; average, 23 per cent. Silver, 
highest, ys per cent.; lowest, 4 per cent.; average, 33 j^ per 
cent. Copper, highest, 49 per cent. ; lowest, 7 per cent. ; average, 
29 per cent. Lead, highest, 27 per cent. ; lowest, 6 per cent. ; 
average, 18 per cent. 

There are now several well established mines in the district 
composed of the^e three counties, and within a very few years 
the mining industries of these counties will be crowding for a 
place at the front among the many wealth producing industrials 
of this favored district. 

KITSAP COUNTY. 

Only one mine company sent in a report from this county. 

The ledge is cassiterite quartz. 

Road, ij4 mile; cost, $250. Shaft, 225 feet; cost, $3,375. 
Tunnel, 80 feet ; cost, il88o. 

Percentages of metals in the ore: tjold, $26; silver, 39 ozs.; 
copper, 5^ per cent.; tin, 5J^ per cent. 

WHATCOM COUNTY. 

Roads, per mile, minimum, $333; maximum, $800; average, 
J500. Shaft, per foot, minimum, ^112.50; maximum, i>i3.5o; 
average, $13. Tunnel, per foot, minimum, $12.50; maximum, 
$13.46; average, $13. 

Wages, miners, $3 to $3.50 per day; hours, 10. Wages, 
laborers, 30 cents per hour. 

Percentages: Gold, 20 to 25 per cent.; average, 23 per cent. 
Silver, from 50 cents to $1 per ton. 

The ores of the Mount Baker district are about 60 per cent, 
free-milling ; balance in sulphates of lead, iron and copper. 
This ore is successfully matted with wood fires. 

Tellurium is found in most of the gold bearing quartz of that 
district, and from the reports sent in to me, I judge there is 
coming in with the new century a splendid future for the mining 
district of Mount Baker. For centuriies and ages this old miser 
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has kept the secret caches of her precious metals from the covet- 
ous sight of man; the deep silence of her aeons has at last been 
broken by the voices of men, who with drills and dynamite are 
forcing the doors to her treasuries. 

STEVENS AND FERRY COUNTIES. 

Roads, per mile, I150 to $633; average, $435. Tunnels, per 
foot, $g to $37.50; average, $21. Shafts, per foot, itio to ^^39; 
average, $28. 

Wages, miners, $^ to $3.50 per day; wages, laborers, $3 per 
day. 

Percentages, in dollars, per ton: Gold, 10 to 28.50 per cent.; 
average, 19.20 per cent. Silver, 11 to 35 per cent.; average, 
23.35 per cent. Copper, 9 to 22 per cent.; average, 17 per cent. 
Lead, 19 to 39 per cent. ; average, 25 per cent. Zinc, 7 to 10 
per cent. ; average, 9 per cent. 

The district comprising these two counties is destined to be 
come one of the richest mining districts in the west. The 
•coming generation of men will witness the same changes take 
place in Stevens and Ferry counties which this generation saw 
transform Colorado from the redman's hunting ground to the 
whiteman's eldorado. • 

OKANOGAN COUNTY. 

Some of the larger mining companies of this county failed to 
send in reports of their improvement expenses. However, from 
those who did reply, as well as from other sources, I have learned 
enough to be able to say that much work is being done in open- 
ing up this vast wilderness of mountain peaks and canyons which 
hide the wealth that some day will give the name of ''Okanogan" 
a golden-silvery sound, as of a second Golconda. 

Roads, per mile, ^{400 to $650; average, $535. Shafts, per 
ioot, $12 to $15; average, $13.75. Tunnels, per foot, $10 to 
j>ii.5o; average, $10.50. 

Wages, miners, per day, I3.50; hours, 10. Wages, laborers, 
per day, $3; hours, 10. 

Percentages: Gold, 10 to 13 per cent.; average, 11 per cent. 
Silver, i to 7 per cent.; average, 6 per cent. Copper, 15 to 19 
per cent.; average, 16 per cent. 
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KITTITAS COUNTY. 

This county is the fortunate possessor of both placer and 
quartz mines. Hence from there we received two classes of re- 
ports ; one giving costs of working placer mines, and the others 
giving cost of developing quartz propositions. 

COST OF ROADS NOT REPORTED. 

Placer shaft, per foot, $^ to $S ; average, $7.50. Placer tun- 
nel, per foot, $3 to $3.50 ; average, $3.33. 

Wages, placer miners, JI2.25 to $2.50; hours, 10. Wages,, 
placer laborers, $2 ; hours, 10. 

Quartz mines, shaft, per foot, $1^ to $18 ; average, $15. 
Quartz mines, tunnels, per f©ot, itio to $12.50; average, $12. 

Quartz mines, wages, per day, miners, $3. 50 ; wages, per day^ 
laborers, $3. 

Percentages : Gold, 20 to y^ per cent. ; average, 27 per cent* 
Silver, 8 to 21 per cent.; average, 12 per cent. Copper, }i to 
5 per cent; average 3 per cent. Iron, 10 to 35 per cent. ; average,. 
23 per cent. 

Some of the mining companies of this district, laboring under 
a misapprehension of the purpose of this inquiry, neglected or 
refused to make statements of the cost of their improvements, 
etc. 

I desire all to know that so long as I am in charge of this de- 
partment no one can have access to original reports seni: in to 
me by individuals or companies which contain information of a 
personal or private character. I ask for this information so that 
from an aggregate of reports I may be able to compile reports 
showing minimum, maximum, averages and totals for vocations, 
^industrials and commodities for the counties and the state. 
Neither will this department be converted into an advertising 
bureau. What I endeavor to do is to help you all collectively. 

It must be apparent to any one who will give this matter a 
little thought, that such a compilation of information as that con- 
templated in the foregoing plan would be of great value to the 
mining interests of this state. • 

Suppose that each mining company in Washington had sent 
me a full and carefully prepared statement of the facts asked for 
relative to the costs of their improvements, etc., as well as an 
honest statement of the values in the different metals contained 
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in the ores of their mines, and from these reports I had compiled 
a complete statistical report of these data. What man of you 
would think of offering his prospect or mining property for sale 
to an intending purchaser without having one of these reports in 
his pocket to use in support of his statements. 

Business men are practical men and always apply the injunc- 
tion to be found in Luke, 14th chapter, verses 28-30, to their 
business methods. 

To such you could say: There is the least, average and great- 
est cost of all the work necessary to be done in developing a 
mine in the section of country where this property is situated. 

By the regular maps you could show the relative position of 
your property to the wagon roads, railroads and rivers, etc. 

Having determined the value in the different metals produced 
by your mine, and these values being substantiated by the report 
of an impartial authority which gave the minimum, average and 
maximum of the metal values of the ores in that locality, your 
chance of success in making a sale of a good property ought to 
be much more certain than it is when so much guess work counts 
against you. 

Costs of mine tunnels and shafts, etc., should have a separate 
classification from the costs of tunnels and shafts for surveying 
prospects. 

Remember that in all transactions of men, where buying and 
selling is done, that the buyer always exacts and obtains the 
benefit of all doubts which may arise in determining values as 
expressed in dollars and cents. 

The following statement from Mr. F. A. Wing explains itself, 
and will close this chapter : 

The United States Assay Office at Seattle, Wash. ' 
Office of the Assayer in Charge. 

December 20, 1900. 
Hon. W, P, C. Adams^ Commissioner 0/ Labor^ Olympia^ Wash,: 

Sm — In compliance with your letter of the 18th instant, I beg to in- 
form you that the total receipts of this institution since July. 15, 1898, 
date of opening, to December 1, 1900, were: Gold, 2,145,488.237 standard 
ounces, coinage value $39,916,060.22; silver, 512,737.06 standard ounces, 
coinage value $596,639.48. 

Of the above amount, 7,753.276 standard ounces of gold, coinage value 
$144,247, and 3,071.78 standard ounces of silver, coinage value $3,574.43, 
came from mines in the State of Washing'ton. 

Respectfully yours, F. A. Wing, Assayer in Charge, 
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AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS BY COUNTIES, WITH TOTALS 

FOR STATE. 

Believing that the per cent, of our individual citizens and tax- 
payers who obtain their livlihood by means of agricultural pur- 
suits and productions to be relatively greater than are those of 
any other vocation in our state; and being also aware of the fact 
that measures affecting their rights and interests were likely to 
be brought before the Honorable Legislature of Washington, it 
occurred to me — as your Commissioner of Labor and Statistics 
— that it would conserve your mutual interests and purposes if 
complete and authentic statistics relative to the annual produc- 
tions of agricultural commodities could be collected and pub- 
lished in the biennial reports of this department. In view of 
this purpose I began a study of the subject in 1898, and in order 
that I might be enabled t# successfully carry out the plans 
evolved, I asked the Committee on Labor and Labor Statistics 
of the State Legislature, during its sixth session, to formulate 
and present a bill in support of the proposition, memorializing 
or directing the owners and operators of threshing machines etc., 
to forward to your Commissioner annual statements of the 
amounts of the different kinds of grain and seeds they had 
threshed during the season. After a fair discussion of the pro- 
posed bill by the committee, the concensus of opinion prevailed, 
that it would no^ be necessary to promulgate a legislative re- 
quest or requirement in order to accomplish the objects above 
stated; at the same time, recommending that your Commissioner 
should go ahead with the work, relying upon the courtesy of the 
citizens and industrials of the state to furnish the required in- 
formation upon request. Acting on their suggestion, your Com- 
missioner entered into correspondence with the thirty-four 
county assessors in the state for the purpose of obtaining the 
names and postoffice addresses of the men or companies who 
were owners of threshing machines in each county, but, as the 
law defining their duties does not stipulate that county assessors 
shall keep a classified record of the different kinds of agricul- 
tural machinery assessed by them under the general head of 
farm machinery, tools, etc., I soon learned that the assessors 
had but a vague knowledge of the information sought for, how- 
ever, most of them did their best by sending a list of such as 
they could name from memory and although such lists were very 
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incomplete they gave me a nucleus to work from, and by writing^ 
to them, and the machinery dealers of the county, enclosing a 
copy of the list already obtained, for corection, and asking each 
of them to send me all the names they knew, I finally succeeded 
in obtaining a list of over one thousand threshers in the state; 
to these I sent letters and blanks asking them for a statement 
showing the number of bushels of wheat, oats, barley, rye, 
pease, beans, flax-seed, timothy-seed, clover-seed and alfalfa- 
seed threshed by them during the season of 1899; also a sched- 
ule for the wages paid for farm, harvest and threshing help, 
according to the various classifications in which such labor is 
divided. About seventy-five per cent, of those addressed filled 
out and returned the blanks as requested, and while this sup- 
plied your Commissioner with a fair basis from which to make a 
close approximate statement, it did not furnish the complete and 
unquestionable statistics to which the Legislature is entitled,, 
and which they would no doubt have obtained had it been asked 
for as a legislative requirement. 

The following approximates and average wage scale, covering 
the calendar years of 1899 and 1900, are herewith submitted: 
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Owing to incomplete returns, we can only give the following 
statements as approximates. However, by this method the 
actual facts can be obtained, provided those interested in agri- 
culture would promptly and fully answer the letters sent out by 
the commissioner. 
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EASTERN WASHINGTON. 

Number of acres in wheat, 1,016,071; average yield per acre, 24 bushels. 
Number of acres in oats, 62,556; averag^e yield per acre, 36 bushels. 

Number of acres in barley, 111,290; average yield per acre, 40 bushels. 

WESTERN WASHINGTON. 

« 

Number of acres in wheat, 17,145; average yield per acre, 20 bushels. 
Number of acres in oats, 64,821; average yield per acre, 45 bushels. 

Number of acres in barley, 5,439; average yield per acre, 24 bushels. 
For the entire state, rye, acres, 2.906; average yield per acre, 17 bushels. 

Wages for farm labor east of the Cascades varies considerably 
for the same class of work, even in the same county. The fol- 
lowing may be taken as the minimum and maximum wages, ac- 
cording to their classification: Regular farm labor, $i per day; 
common labor in harvest and threshing, $1.50 to $2.25; header- 
men, JI2.50 to $4; engineers, $2.50 to $5; separator tenders, 
$2.50 to $5; sack sowers, $2 to $3.50; team hire, per day, $1. 

Wages on the west side of Cascades, according to classifica- 
tion, is: Regular farm help, $1 to $1.50 per day; per month, 
$26 to $30. Harvest — For binding grain, $1.50 to $2.25 per day; 
stackers, $1.50 to $3 per day; pitchers, $1.50 to $2, Threshing 
— Engineer, $2.50 to $4; separator tender, $2.50 to $4; feeder, 
$2 to $4; other help, $1.50 to $2.25. 

Flotir Milling and Flotsr Value of Washington Wheat* 
Following the above statements of the production of grain, 
etc., I herewith submit the statistics of the flour milling in- 
dustry, or so much of it as I have obtained. As in many other 
lines of statistics which I have attempted to gather, my requests 
were regarded as being merely a personal whim or official inter- 
ference with the business affairs of private citizens and not en- 
titled to recognition. They may know that the law requires that 
the Commissioner of Labor shall gather the information he is 
asking for, but they may also think the Legislature of the state 
has no right to ask nor instruct them to furnish the information 
when it is asked for. 

The statements I give you comprise the aggregate of more 
than half of the flour mills in the state, and when compared to 
the reports of the same mills for the year of 1898 they show a 
splendid percentage of increase in both improvements and pro- 
ducts. 

The aggregate value of these twenty-one mills is $610,129. 
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The cost of improvements for the two years ending December 
31, 1900, is $62,370.88. 

No. of bushels of wheat ground in 1899 by 21 mills 4,332,196 

No. of bushels of wheat ground in 1900 by 21 mills. 6,264,001 

Total No. bushels of wheat ground for the two years. . 9,596,197 

No. of barrels of flour produced in 1899 by 21 mills 859,961 

No. of barrels of flour produced in 1900 by 21 mills 1,062,884 

Total No. barrels of flour produced for the two years, 1,922,845 

No. of tons of bran and feed for 1899 by 21 mills 94,967 

No. of tons of bran and feed for 1900 by 21 mills 96,267 

These statements are given more for the purpose of showing 
the growth and development of the flour milling industry in the 
state than as a statistical showing for the state. Other points of 
interest to the student are revealed in the study of the several 
statements made by these companies. 

The first and most remarkable is the great difference between 
the results obtained by different mills in the manufacture of a 
given number of barrels of flour. 

Take the aggregate production of twenty-one mills for the two 
years and it shows that 1,922,197 barrels of flour were manufac- 
tured from 9,596,197 bushels of wheat, the ratio of flour to wheat 
being one barrel of flour to each four bushels and ninety-nine 
one-hundredths bushels of wheat. This is so close to being one 
barrel of flour to each five bushels of wheat that the fraction of 
one one-hundredth of a bushel to the barrel need not be consid- 
ered. This being the average of so large an aggregate in wheat 
and flour it must be taken as the-mean between the two extremes. 
I will give the extreme which shows, by what seems in every way 
to be a reliable statement, the greatest yield of flour from a given 
number of bushels of wheat. 

One mill, on a run of two years, grinding 635,695 bushels of 
wheat, produced 143,451 barrels of flour, an average of 196 
pounds of floiir from each 4.43 bushels of wheat ground. 

The average product in flour obtained from a given number of 
bushels of wheat as shown by the aggregate reports of five first- 
class mills is at the rate of exactly one barrel of flour from each 
four and one-half bushels of wheat ground. I believe, after a 
careful study of the reports made by these twenty-one mills, that 
with first-class machinery and first-class millers to reduce our 
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wheat to flour the flour value of our wheat should be rated at the 
ratio of one barrel of flour to every four and orfe-half bushels of 
Washington wheat. 

Wheat is bought and ground to obtain the flour it contains, 
and if it could be shown that the wheat of this state yields as 
great or a greater percentage of flour than the wheat of other 
states it should be of some value in determining the grades to 
which the wheat of Washington belong. 

The wages of millers varies from $65 to $135 per month; 
average, J94. The wages of laborers varies from $48 to $70 per 
month ; average $52. 

The percentage of those who own their own homes is 68 per 
cent. The percentage of those who are married is 35 per cent. 

Such wages and conditions indicates a permanency of employ- 
ment and a mutual contentment prevailing between employers 
and employes which should be the ideal state among our indus- 
trials and their employes everjrwhcre. 

UNITED STATES LAND OFFICES. 

Following is a statement giving the location of the United 
States land offices in the state, amount of available government 
lands, etc., compiled from official records. 

During the last two years this office has received a great many 
letters from intending settlers, who, living in the eastern states, 
wanted to know the opportunities for obtaining homestead 
lands in this state. After trying in many ways to obtain this 
information in some reliable and practical form, with very 
small success, I at last secured the addresses of a few reliable 
cruisers living in different parts of the country and learned from 
them the character of lands they had to locate settlers upon and 
their charges per location, etc. , and in this way was enabled to 
place them in touch with intending settlers. 

Believing that information pertaining to the available public 
lands in the state and the vicinity of their location, if compiled 
direct from the records of the United States land offices within 
the state, would be of material value to both the state and in- 
tending settlers, I applied to the several land offices and here- 
with submit the statements which they prepared for me, bringing 
the report up to the 30th of June, 1900. 
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UNITED STATES LAND OFFICE, SEATTLE, WASH. 



COUNTIES. 



Clallam ... 

Island 

Jefferson . . 

King 

Kitsap .... 

Pierce 

San Juan . 

Skagit 

Snonomish 
Whatcom . 

Totals . 



AREA UNAPPBOPBIATED 
AND UNBESBBYBD. 



Sur- 
veyed. 



100,558 
None 
4,760 
28,568 
None 
None 
858 
85,448 
20,100 
20,630 



260,917 



Unsur- 
veyed. 



None 

None 

20,091 

828,876 

None 

None 

None 

277,609 

102,965 

59,713 



788,764 



Total. 



100,653 



24,851 
856,944 



858 

863,057 

123,065 

80,343 



1,049,671 



ABBA BESBBYED AlO) 
APPBOPBIATED. 



Reserved. 



626,000 

2,193 

785,006 

6,400 

8,214 

1,088 

2,955 

348,476 

381,985 

905,480 



2,916,697 



Appro- 
priated. 



585,687 
127,527 
223,503 
754,536 
182,286 
44,962 
97,187 
459,467 
698,640 
419,857 



3,448,652 



Total 
area of 
land in 
county. 



1,161,240 

129,720 

988,860 

1,117,880 

190,500 

46,000 

101,000 

1,171,000 

1,108.640 

1,405,680 



7,410,020 



UNITED STATES LAND OFFICE, OLYMPIA, WASH. 



counrriBS. 



Chehalis . 
Jefferson . 

King 

Kitsap ... 
Lewis . . . . 

Mason 

Pacific ... 
Pierce . . . . 
Thurston . 

Totals 



ABBA UNAPPBOPBIATED 
AND UNBESBBVBD. 



Sur- 
veyed. 



10,895 
No 

12,864 
1,946 
2,953 
5,168 
9,114 

10,873 
8,259 



62,072 



Unsur- 
veyed. 



7,695 
vacant 
100,476 



14,090 
5,620 

27,259 
8,705 

13,328 



172,073 



Total. 



18,490 
land. 

113,340 
1,946 
17,043 
10,788 
86,373 
14,578 
21,587 



234,145 



ABBA BESEBYBD AND 
APPBOPBIATED. 



Reserved. 



887,770 

84,875 

1,850 



75,000 
168,205 



808,261 
1,860 



1,026,321 



Appro- 
pnated. 



836,240 
88,286 
77,810 
57,684 
88,457 

435,887 
62,847 

683,681 

455,073 



2,665,864 



Total 
area of 
land in 
county. 



1,242,600 
117,660 
192,500 

59,530 
176,500 
614,880 

89,220 
956,520 
478,020 



3,926,880 



UNITED STATES LAND OFFICE, SPOKANE, WASH. 



COUNTIES. 



Adams 

Douglas . . . 

Ferry* 

Lincoln ... 
Okanogan . 
Spokane... 
Stevens ... 
Whitman. . 

Totals 



ABBA UNAPPBOPBIATED 


ABBA BESEBVBD 


AND 


AND UNBBSBBYBD. 


APPBOPBIATED. 












Total 


Sur- 
veyed. 


Unsur- 
veyed. 


Total. 


Reserved. 


Appro- 
priated. 


area of 
land in 
county. 


117,974 


None 


117,974 


None 


616,026 


734,000 


None 


1,500 


1,500 


None 


None 


1,500 


None 


None 


None 


1,447,000 


None 


1,447,000 


167,032 


8,488 


175.515 


700 


1,814,035 


1,490,250 


None 


None 


None 


274,500 


None 


274,500 


24,801 


66,806 


91,607 


None 


1,048,093 


1,134,700 


432,091 


1,022,208 


1,454,299 


256,779 


793,422 


2,504,600 


11,525 


None 


11,525 


None 


641,775 


653,800 


758,423 


1,098,997 


1,862,420 


1,978,979 


4,408,351 


8,289,750 



♦There are 93,832 acres surveyed land in Ferry county at this date, December 6, 1900. 
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UNITED STATES LAND OFFICE, NORTH YAKIMA, WASH. 



C0T7NTIBS. 



Douglas . 
Franklin. 
Kittitas . 

Lewis 

Yakima.. 



Totals 



ABBA UNAPPBOPBIATBD 
AMt) UNBBSBBYBD. 



Sur- 
veyed. 



427,970 

6,500 

226,515 



277,647 



988,632 



Unsur- 
veyed. 



158,000 



131,319 
'380 ,'480' 



669,799 



Total. 



585,970 

6,500 

857,834 



668,127 



1,608,431 



ABBA BBSEBVBD AND 
APPBOPBIATBD. 



Reserved. 



58,378 

21,500 

1,285,000 



1,864,875 



Appro- 
priated. 



455,880 



678,928 
'i*497,'i78' 



2,621,976 



Total 
area of 
land in 
county. 



1,081,850 

6,600 

1,095,130 

21,500 

8,440,300 



5,506,280 



UNITED STATES LAND OFFICE, WALLA WALLA, WASH. 



OOUNTIBS. 



Adams 

Asotin 

Columbia ... 

Douglas 

Franklin 

Garfield 

KUokitat.... 
Walla Walla 
Whitman ... 
Yakima 

Totals . . . 



ABBA UNAPPBOPBIATBD 
AND tTNBBSBBYBD. 



Sur- 
veyed. 



58 

177 

26 

60 

288 

22 

221 

88 

36 

60 



,354 
,472 
,582 
,014 
,625 
,027 
,289 
,240 
,423 
,423 



1,039,449 



Unsur- 
veyed. 



58,224 
153,458 



96,680 



803,862 



Total. 



58,354 

280,696 

180.040 

60,014 

288,625 

118,707 

221,289 

88,240 

36,423 

60,423 



1,342,811 



ABBA BBSBBVBD AND 
APPBOPBIATBD. 



Reserved. 



194,124 

13,180 

117,200 

77,180 

426,540 

75,474 

202,791 

303,530 

255,182 

106,890 



1,772,091 



Appro- 
priated. 



95,522 

160,624 

255,760 

806 

66,885 
258,819 

75,420 
442,730 
418,895 

46,987 



1,821,898 



Total 
area of 
land in 
oounty. 



848,000 
404,500 
558,000 
188,000 
782,000 
452,500 
499,500 
834,500 
710,500 
214,300 



4,936,800 



UNITED STATES LAND OFFICE, WA^TERVILLE, WASH. 





ABBA UNAPPBOPBIATBD 
AND UNSBBVBD. 


ABBA BBSBBVBD AND 
APPBOPBIATBD. 


OOUNTIBS. 


Sur- 
veyed. 


Unsur- 
veyed. 


Total. 


Reserved. 


Appro- 
priated. 


Total 
area of 
land in 
county. 


Douflrlas 


895,240 

256 

379,223 

401,723 


57,918 
523,153 
969,220 
723,007 


958,158 

528,409 

1,348,443 

1,124,730 




911,852 

5,877 

60,358 

257,104 


1,865,010 


Kittitas 




437,786 


Okanogan 


1,493,029 
736,440 


2,901,830 


Chelan 


2,118,274 






Totals 


1,676.442 


2,273,298 


3,949,740 


2,229,469 


1,234,691 


7,413,900 
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UNITED STATES I.A.ND OFFICE, VANCOUVER, WASH., 



C01TNTIB8. 



Clarke 

Cowlitz 

Klickitat.... 

Lewis 

Pacific 

Pierce 

Skamania.. . . 
Wahkiakum. 
Yakima 



Totals 



ABBA ni7APPBOFBIATED 
AND UNSBSBBYBD. 



Sur- 
veyed. 



25,055 
76,326 
256,388 
46,228 
84,015 



31,125 
10,285 



529,867 



Un sur- 
veyed. 



18,016 
82,862 
20,000 

194,821 
10,019 
13,500 

275,080 



559,298 



Total. 



88,071 
109,188 
276,888 
241,044 

94,084 

18,500 
806,205 

10,286 



1,068,665 



ABBA BBSBBVBD AND 
APPBOPBIATBD. 



Reserved. 



686 



37,650 

800.000 

935 



661,000 

640 

77,500 



1,078,361 



Appro- 
priated. 



368,458 
617,282 
554,012 
790,176 
406,581 



155,295 
169,075 



8,057,774 



Total 
area of 
land in 
county. 



402,160 

726,420 

668,000 

1,881,220 

508,500 

18.600 

1,122,600 

180,000 

77,500 



5,224,800 



STATEMENT SHOWING TOTAL NUMBER OF ACRES OF LAND IN THE 
STATE, BY LAND DISTRICTS, AT THE CLOSE OF THE YEAR 
ENDING JUNE 80, 1900. 





ABBAS UNAPPBOPBIATBD 
AND UNBB8BRVBD. 


ABBAS BBSBRYED AND 
APPBOPBIATBD. 


LAND DISTBICTS. 


Sur- 
veyed. 


Unsur- 
veyed. 


Total. 


Reserved. 


Appro- 
priated. 


Total 
area of 
land in 
county. 


Seattle 


260,917 
62,072 

753,423 

938,682 
1,089,449 
1,676,442 

529,367 


788,754 
172,078 

1,098,997 
669,799 
303,362 

2,273,298 
559,298 


1,049,671 
234,145 
1,852,420 
1,608,481 
1,842,811 
3,949,740 
1,088,665 


2,916,697 
1,026,821 
1,978,997 
1,864,873 
1,772,091 
2,229,469 
1,078,861 


3,443,652 
2,665,864 
4,408,351 
2,621,976 
1,821.898 
1,284; 691 
3,057,774 


7,410,020 
3,926,880 
8,289,760 
5,595,280 
4,936,800 
7,413,900 


Olympia 


Sookane 


North Yakima 

Walla Walla 

WaterviUe 


Vancouver 


5.224,800 






Totals for 1900. . 

Totals for year 

ending June 

80,18W 

Increase and de- 
crease 


5,237,302 

6,886,940 

Decrease 
149,688 


5,888,581 

6,869,845 

Decrease 
481,264 


11,125,888 

11,756,786 

Decrease 
630,902 


12,866,791 

12,580,560 

Decrease 
163,769 


19,254,206 

18,459,535 

Increase 
794,671 


42,746,880 
42,746,880 


• 





You will notice that the decrease in total and reserved equals the increase in ap- 
propriated, showing that all lands released from reserves and all lands surveyed or 
taken from the unsurveyed column have been filed on or appropriated. 

Number of acres of United States government land, lying 
within the State of Washington donated to corporations and in- 
stitutions prior to June 30, 1899: 

Lands patented to railway corporations: To the Northern Pa- 
cific Railway Company, 6,903,562.80 acres; to the Oregon Cen- 
tral Railroad Company, 1,710.11 acres. 

To state charitable and educational institutions, 24,934.22 
acres. 

Reserved for the forty-one military reseryations within the 
state, 19,688.24 acres. 
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U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURK. 

CLIMATE AND CROP SERVICE OF THE WEATHER 

BUREAU FOR THE YEAR 1900. 



WASHINGTON SECTION, 
G. N. Salisbury, Section Director, 

SEATTLE, WASH. 



THE CROP SEASON OF J900. 

The winter of 1899-1900 was an unusually mild and open one, resulting 
in a remarkable growth of winter wheat, to which result heavy rainfall 
in October and November of 1899 also contributed. There was but one 
moderate cold spell, that of the middle of February, and no severe ones, 
consequently the wheat was not frozen out at all, and fruit trees were 
uninjured. There was no snow worth mentioning west of the Cascades, 
and very little east of them. 

The spring opened early, and fruit trees, excepting apples, were in 
general bloom on April 1st. Storms of rain, sleet, hail and snow, on the 
6th and 7th of April, followed by heavy frosts on the 8th and 9th, caused 
great damage to apricots and early peaches east of the mountains and to 
prunes and cherries west of them. Apples and late pears were not far 
enough advanced to be injured. Up to the cool spell, beginning April 
7th, the season was two or three weeks earlier than normal, but that set 
it back so that it was no earlier than usual for fruits and early vege- 
tables. 

Spring seeding of wheat find oats was practically finished by April 
20th, about three weeks earlier than the preceding year, and early 
sown wheat and oats were up and growing nicely by that time. • April 
was for the most part warm and dry, consequently gardens were planted 
early, and potato planting was generally finished by the end of the 
month. 

The greater part of May was more than usually favorable for the 
growth of crops, and, in consequence, all kinds of grain made remarka- 
ble advancement. Grass grew luxuriantly, while potatoes and hops 
flourished. The fourth week was, however, unfavorable, and rust ap- 
peared in winter wheat and oats. At the end of the month clover was 
generally in bloom, and the strawberry season was at its height. Al- 
falfa was ready for cutting in the Yakima valley. Spring wheat was in 
excellent condition in all sections. 

During June the weather was too wet in the western section, and too 
dry in the eastern section of the state to be wholly favorable for crops. 
West of the Cascades the rainfall, in amount, exceeded all previous 
June records, while east of them it was only about half of the normal 
amount. The heavy rainfall west of the mountains caused a rank 
growth of clover and grasses, which had a tendency to tangle and lodge 
badly. Potatoes on the bottoms received too much moisture, but on up' 
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lands they were benefited. Excessive and almost incessant rains caused 
strawberries to rot and cherries to burst so that there was a shortage in 
both crops. East of the mountains the lack of sufficient rain was unfa- 
vorable for the development of spring wheat. The month was good for 
alfalfa cutting in the eastern section, but the last two weeks were very 
poor for haymaking in the western section. It was too wet for cutting 
much of the time, and hay that was cut cured poorly or got spoiled by 
the continuous rains^ 

July continued showery up to the 12th, west of the Cascades, and up 
to the 5th east of them. After the 12th the weather became dry and 
hot, therefore splendid lor haymaking in all districts, and a fine crop 
was secured in prime condition. Winter wheat cutting became general 
about the 12th of July, and continued until the middle of August. There 
was considerable loss from shattering, owing to uneven ripening and 
high winds, and the yield varied from slightly below the average to 
slightly above. ;Thi8 was considerably below the high expectations that 
were formed early in the season, founded on the then exceptionally 
promising condition of the crop. The causes assigned for the shortage' 
were rust, heat, and high winds. 

The long, dry and hot spell which lasted from the 5th of July to the 
7th of August in the eastern section was unfavorable for th^ filling of 
spring wheat. Oats and barley did not do well in the eastern counties 
owing to insufficient moisture and the great heat, but in the western 
counties oats were thrifty, and cutting began on August 6th. 

Corn grew splendidly during the hot and dry spell, and hops made 
fine progress, but the weather became too dry for garden vegetables. 
It was favorable for fruit, and large quantities of apricots, peaches, 
pears and plums were marketed. Sugar beets made satisfactory pro- 
gress, although they would have done better with more rain. 

During the last decade of July the vari^egated cutworm, an insect pest 
new to this coast, made great havoc in gardens and truck patches of the 
western section, and even attacked fruit trees and fruit. Grass was 
damaged considerably, but cabbage, beets, onions and potatoes received 
the most injury. In some districts the potato crop was lessened one 
half, and entire fields of cabbage were destroyed. As a rule the worms 
seemed to appear all at once, and when discovered it was generally too 
late for spraying to accomplish much. Suddenly as they came, the 
worms disappeared, having reached maturity and gone into the pupa 
state. There is, therefore, danger of their reappearance another 
season. 

Spring wheat cutting continued throughout the month of August, 
which was only moderately warm with light showers well distributed. 
The yield of spring wheat was disappointing, being from one-half to 
two-thirds of a crop, except in the western half of Whitman county, 
where there was a full crop. The cause of the shortage was dry weather 
in June and hot winds in July. The quality of the wheat was No. 1 
grade, however, and on account of increased acreage the total produc- 
tion was equal to that of previous good years. 
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September was, oa the whole, a dry month, and favorable for thresh- 
ing, hop picking, plowing and fall seeding. A heavy rain and wind 
storm on the 22-23d,* which blew off a great deal of fruit, was followed 
on the 25-26th by the first frosts of the autumn, which were heavy in 
several localities, killing vines and tender plants. 

Potato digging was not half finished at the end of September. The 
crop was light, in many districts not more than half a crop. The short- 
age was owing to blight, and to the ravages of the cutworm. A fair 
crop of hops of prime quality was picked during the month. It was the 
most satisfactory crop for several seasons. The gathering of root crops 
begun at the close of September. The month was fine for plowing and 
sowing fall wheat, and a large amount of such work was accomplished. 

October was favorable for late vegetables and root crops. In the 
western section the continuous rainy weather delayed the digging of 
potatoes and roots. It was too wet for the sowing of fall wheat, and 
very little was put in, but in the eastern section, where the principal 
wheat belt is located, the rainfall, though abundant, was not so exces- 
sive as to prevent seeding. The soil received abundant moisture, and 
the grain already sown and up was very much benefited by the rains 
and grew luxuriantly. The pastures were greatly improved. 

November was less rainy than that month usually is, and was, for the 
most part, moderately warm ; consequently it was generally favorable 
for late farm work, such as seeding, plowing, gathering root crops and 
late apples, until the 16th, when an unusually early snowstorm and cold 
spell came on, lasting until the 22nd. Quite a large quantity of apples 
was caught ungathered by this storm and cold snap. 

The month of December was quite warm and very rainy. Early sown 
wheat had made a fine growth, and the late sown had come up well be- 
fore the snow came. During the ensuing cold spell, in which* the 
temperature fell below zero over the wheat belt of the eastern counties, 
the wheat was well protected by about five to ten inches of snow, and 
suffered no injury from the cold or the subsequent thawing. 

In summing up it may be said that there were in the whole season 
but three unfavorable periods. These were the frosts of April, unfavor- 
able for early fruits ; the rains in June, unfavorable for strawberries; 
the hot winds of July, unfavorable for wheat in the eastern section. 
The hay and hop crops were among .the best ever produced. The wheat 
crop, although not up to expectations, was a very fine one, and the fruit 
crop, except of the earlier varieties, was a bountiful one. 

CUMATGLGGY OF THE YEAR* 

The following summary for the year 1900 is compiled from the re- 
ports of sixty-five voluntary observers and seven regular weather bureau 
observers of this state. Fifty-one have furnished complete records for 
the year, so that averages could be computed accurately. The result of 
such computation shows that the year 1900 was above the average in 
temperature, and slightly below the average in the amount of precipi- 
tation. 
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TEMPERATURE. 

The meaD temperature of tweoty-two statioDS In the western section 
(west of the Cascades) was 51.0 degrees, or 1.5 deg^rees above the normal. 
The mean of twenty-two stations in the eastern section (east of the Cas- 
cades) was 49.6 degrees, or 0.9 degrees above the normal. The annual 
mean for the state was 50.^ degrees, which is 1.2 degrees above the' 
normal. 

The highest annual mean temperature was 55.7 degrees, at Mottin- 
ger's, Klickitat county. Another warm locality was the Puget Sound 
country, the highest annual mean there having been 52.8 degrees, at 
Seattle. 

The lowest annual mean temperature was 45.6 degrees, which oc- 
curred at Cedonia. Clallam county is another cool locality. Port Cres- 
cent having had an annual mean temperature of 47.6 degrees. 

Two marked hot spells occurred during the year ; one in the second 
decade of June, and the other in the last decade of July. During the 
latter spell, on July Slst, the maximum temperature of 116 degrees was- 
reached at Lii;Ld, Adams county. There were only two marked cold 
spells ; one about the middle of February, and the other, of some four 
days duration, about the 21st of November. During the former spell, 
on Februai^ 15tb4 the^^minimiim tofnperature of 22 degrees below zero 
occurred at Northport, Stevens county. During the November cold 
spell 16 degrees below zero was reached at EUensburg and Centerville 
on the 21st, being the lowest November temperatures on record, except 
in 1896, when 29 degrees below zero was recorded. 

' PRECIPITATION. 

The distribution of precipitation for the year was about normal with 
regard to locality, but slightly below normal in amount. There were 
no marked periods of drought. Over the great plain of the Columbia 
the precipitation was less than 12 inches for the year. Everywhere 
west of the Cascade mountains it was in excess of 36 inches, except over 
the islands of the lower Sound, the extreme western part of Whatcomi 
county, and the extreme northeast part of Clallam and Jefferson 
counties. West of the Coast Range and the Olympic mountains the 
precipitation was in excess of 84 inches. 

In the eastern section the average was 16.11 inches ( from 24 stations ); 
in the western section it was 56.63 inches ( from 27 stations ); for the 
state, 37.56 inches. Had the record of Aberdeen not been broken dur- 
ing August and September, so that it could have been included, the av- 
erage for the western section would have been upwards of 58 inches, for 
the Aberdeen record for ten months was 97.02, and probably the rain- 
fall for the year was not less than 102 inches. 

The greatest annual amount at any station was 137.78 inches at Clear- 
water, Jefferson county; the least annual amount recorded was 5.89* 
inches, at Sunnyside, Yakima county. 

The heaviest rains of the year occurred in December, the rainfall of 
that month averaging 10.37 inches in the western section. 
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The average monthly totals during the year were as lollops in, inqhes: 
January, 3.65; February, 3.50; March, 3.91; April, 2.06; May, 3.33; June, 
2.51; July, 0.68; August, 0.94; September, 1.52; October, 4.75; Novem- 
ber, 3 . 52; December, 6 . 30. 

The snowfall of the year was remarkably light. The total of the 
western section averaged only 6.5 inches; that of the eastern section 
only 19 inches; that of the state only 12.5 inches. Mountainous districts 
are not included. 

CHARACTER OF THE DAYS. 

Total number of clear days: Eastern section, 146; western section, 
115; state, 130. Total number of partly cloudy days: Eastern section, 102; 
western section, 112; state, 107. Total number of cloudy days: Eastern 
section,' 117; western section, 138; state, 128. Total number of days with 
precipitation: Eastern section, 89; western section, 166; state, 130. 

The greatest number of clear days was 214, at Mottinger's; the great- 
est number of cloudy days was 202, at Tacoma. The greatest number of 
days with rain was 238, at Clearwater; the least number of days with 
rain or snow was 43, at Waterville. 

WINDS. 

The prevailing wind was from the west. Although the usual high 
winds occurred over the plains in summer, and high winds over the 
Sound and straits during the storm periods of winter, there were none 
of marked violence. 

KILLING FROSTS, LAST IN SPRING AND FIRST IN FALL 1900. 



Stations. 



Aberdeen 

Ashford 

Bremerton 

Bridgeport 

Brinnon 

Cedonia 

CentervlUe 

Chehalis 

Clearwater 

Cle-Elum 

Colfax 

Colville 

Conconully 

Coulee City 

Coupevllle 

Crescent 

Dayton 

EUensburg 

Grand Mound 

Granite Falls 

Hooper 

La Center 

Lakeside 

Lind 

Loomis 

Lyle 

Itfoyfield 

Monte Cristo 

Mottinger's Rancli 

Mt. Pleasant 

Moxee 



Last in 
Spring. 



April 26 
May 27 
Feb. 16 



Feb. 17 
April 23 
April 27 
April 26 
April 27 
June 9 
June 8 
June 9 
April 22 
April 27 
April 9 
April 9 
April 21 
May SO 
April 26 
April 10 
April 9 
April 7 
Mar. 6 
Mar, 27 
April 11 
April 27 
April 29 
April 26 
Feb. 19 
Feb. 19 
April 27 



First in 
Autumn. 



Nov. 4 
Sept. 25 
Oct. 27 
Oct. 7 
Nov. 18 
Sept. 26 
Aug. 26 



Nov. 4 
Sept. 26 
Sept. 25 
Aug. 26 
Sept. 24 



Nov. 18 
Sept. 26 
Sept. 25 
Sept. 26 
Nov. 9 



Sept. 26 
Nov. 19 
Nov. 3 



Oct. 2 
Oct. 1 

Nov.' is' 
Nov. 19 
Sept. 26 



Stations. 



Neab Bay 

New Whatcom 

Northf ort 

Olga 

Olympia 

Pasco 

Pomeroy 

Port Crescent 

Port Townsend 

Pullman 

Republic 

Rosalia 

Seattle 

Sedro-WooUey 

Silvana 

Snohomish 

South Bend 

South EDensburg 

Spokane 

Sunnyslde 

Taooma 

Twin 

Union 

Usk 

Vancouver 

Vashon Island 

Walla Walla 

Waterville 

Wenatchee ( near ) 

West Sound 

WUbur. 



Last in 
Spring. 



Feb. 16 
April 9 
May 80 
Feb. 16 
Feb. 16 



April 28 
April 28 
Feb. 17 
April 24 
June 9 
June 9 
Mar. 2 
April 27 
April 27 
April 26 
April 24 
April 26 
April 9 
April 9 
April 8 
April 10 
April 26 



Feb. 17 
Feb. 17 
April 8 
May 29 
April 9 
April 9 
May 28 



First in 
Autumn. 



Nov. 18 
Oct. 1 
Sept. 14 
Nov. 4 
Nov. 9 
Sept. 26 

Oct." 24 
Nov. 18 
Sept. 26 
Aug. 26 
Aug. 26 
Nov. 18 
Sept. 26 
Sept. 26 
Sept. 24 
Nov. 19 
Sept. 26 
Sept. 26 
Oct. 1 
Nov. 5 
Nov. 4 
Nov. 4 
Aug. 26 
Nov. 19 
Nov. 18 
Oct. 27 
Aug. 26 
Oct. 6 
Sept. 29 
Sept. 25 
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BICYCLES AND BICYCLE PATHS. 

Believing that bicycles as vehicles and bicycle paths as public 
highways are the two principal phases of a question which in all 
probability would be presented to your honorable body for con- 
sideration during the present session, and also for the following 
reasons your Commission of Labor has endeavored to collect as 
much reliable information relative to the number of wheels in 
use, approximate value of the same, the number of miles of paths 
built, and the cost of their construction, as possible. 

First, The wheel, as a vehicle for general use, has supplanted 
all other conveyances in many communities in this state to such 
an extent that to-day bicycle paths are as essential for public use 
and convenience as are sidewalks for pedestrians, paved streets 
for heavy draught teams, or roads and bridges for general pur- 
poses. 

Second, The use of the wheel being no longer an experiment 
or a luxury, its practical and economic value to the people of a 
community is limited only by the extent and character of their 
wheel paths. 

Third, The wheel is essentially the wage-earner's vehicle, and 
by having good paths for his use he is enabled to live in a cot- 
tage remote from his place of work, and in this fact is involved 
many things and conditions which enures to both his personal 
benefit and the general welfare. 

Here the purchase price or the rental cost of a home is such as 
to materially lessen its share in his living expenses; here his 
children are surrounded with environments and influences which 
are the opposite of such as curse American childhood in the 
crowded tenement houses and residence flats within the cities ; 
here he remains a better citizen, a better father, a better husband 
and a better neighbor than he would be were he compelled to 
dwell in congested communities in order to be near his place of 
employment. 

Men may say: **I do not use a wheel, and am therefore op- 
posed to taxing myself to build paths for those who have them ; 
let the people who use wheels build their own paths. " In answer 
to this I will say that this is just what they have been compelled 
to do so far, but does the state remit road taxes or relinquish its 
right to enforce their payment on the mere statement of the wage- 
earner that he does not use or need wagon roads in his business? 
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Give this subject proper consideration and many other reasons 
will occur to your minds why the building and maintenance of 
bicycle paths by the state, counties and municipalities should 
immediately become one of the legitimate functions of govern- 
ment. 

As to the relative or representative rights of wheel owners to 
this consideration, the following partial compilation of facts are 
submitted: 

KING COUNTY. 

Approximate number of wheels, 10,000; average value, $25. 
Actual number of miles of paths built, 40; total cost, 1^15,000. 
Total number of persons represented, 10,000. Total amount of 
capital invested in wheels and paths, 1^265,000. 

PIERCE COUNTY. 

Approximate number of wheels, 8,500 ; average value, $40. 
Actual number of miles of paths built, 49; total cost, $28,500. 
Total number of persons represented, 8,500. Amount of capital 
invested in wheels and paths, $368,500. 

SNOHOMISH COUNTY. 

Approximate number of wheels, 2,000; average value, $35. 
Actual number of miles of paths built, 10 ; total cost, $3,750. 
Total number of persons represented, 2,000. Amount of capi- 
tal invested in wheels and paths, $73,750, 

JEFFERSON COUNTY. 

Approximate number of wheels, 525 ; average value, $32. 
Actual number of miles of paths built, 7; total cost, $560. Total 
number of persons represented, 525. Amount of capital invested 
in wheels and paths, $17,360. 

CHEHALIS COUNTY. 

Approximate number of wheels, 575; average value, $25.00; 
total, $14,375.00. The wheel owners of this county have not 
built any paths for bicycle use. The county has set aside 6 
per cent, of the fund appropriated for the surveyed road between 
Montesano and Aberdeen for path construction, but nothing has 
been done yet in the work of building the path. 

THURSTON COUNTY. 

Approximate number of wheels, 1,450; average value, $30.00. 
Actual number of miles of paths built, 25; total cost, $3,721.90. 
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total number of persons represented, 1,450. Amount of capital 
invested in wheels and paths, 1^46,221.90. 

YAKIMA COUNTY. 

Approximate number of wheels, 1,000; average value, 1^25.00; 
total, J>25,ooo. One mile of cinder path built; cost, i>5o.oo. 
Total invested, $25,050. This path is built in the center of 
Natchez avenue in North Yakima. 

Total for the seven counties which sent in verified statements, 
the totals are as follows: Wheels, 24,050; value, J»758,675.oo. 
Paths, miles, 132; cost, $51,581.90. Total capital invested in 
wheels and paths, $810,256.90. 

Some counties failed to send in a report of any kind, others 
sent in mere estimates and I concluded that their Representa- 
tives could probably guess as close as they did, so I do not pre- 
sent such statements in this report. Enough is shown, however, 
to support the foregoing claims for the wheel as a vehicle, and 
the building of paths as a proper and necessary function of the 
government. In conclusion, I will say that, in my opinion, the 
state will have to place the construction and maintenance of bi- 
cyle paths on an equal footing with other highways before it can 
consistently enter upon the enactment of laws for the govern- 
ment of those who use the paths. The state does not build 
roads and highways to be used by the sporting interests as race 
tracks, neither should it allow bicycle racing, or racing speed to 
be permitted upon the public bicyle paths. 

I know from personal experience that a fool at large on a bi- 
cycle, coming head down and scorching against imaginary time 
is about as dangerous and irresponsible a thing as can be en- 
countered. When the government builds paths it must also 
eliminate this danger in their use, even if it has to debar scorch- 
ers altogether from the use of paths. 
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THE BEET SUGAR INDUSTRY. 

BY ELTON FULMER, 
Chemist Experiment Station^ Pullman^ Wash. 

In a general discussion of the industries of the state, it is 
manifestly just that some mention should be made of the beet 
sugar industry. The culture of beets for the manufacture of 
sugar has now passed the experimental stage and has become 
an important factor in the agricultural possibilities of Eastern 
Washington. The favorable' results obtained from several years 
of careful experimentation are now being fully corroborated by 
the experiences arising from commercial beet culture. The su- 
perior quality of beets grown in this state was again clearly 
demonstrated at the Waverly factory during the last season. 
Wagonloads and carloads of beets averaging 20 per cent, of 
sugar were received almost daily during the factory run. It was 
a rare exception when loads averaged less than 16 per cent, 
sugar. The price paid sit the factory was $4 per ton for 12 per 
cent, beets; 1^4.25, for 13 per cent.; $4.50, for 14 per cent.; 
$4.75, for 15 per cent.; $5, for 16 per cent., etc. The average 
price paid for all beets received at the factory was not far from 
1^5.50 per ton. From these figures it will be easily seen that a 
very low tonnage yield per acre would give much greater net re- 
turns than are realized from wheat growing, or from any other 
crop that is grown in the section of country tributary to the beet 
sugar factory. 

Beets have been raised here for factory purposes for the past 
two years. As would naturally be expected, some of the grow- 
ers have been dissatisfied with their returns, while others believe 
that beets are the most profitable crop that can be grown. It 
largely depends upon the individual. During these two years 
the sugar content of the beet has been uniformly high, although 
^he yield per acre has been low, due, first, to inexperience in 
beet culture, and second, to an exceedingly dry growing season 
last year. Usually the climatic conditions are favorable to a 
high tonnage. With greater experience, and with our usual 
growing season, the yield per acre will unquestionably be suffi- 
ciently high to make beet growing a very remunerative occupa- 
tion. The cost of production varies from $2^ to $35 per acre, 
according to the conditions. I give below the figures furnished 
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by Mr. A. D. Thayer, of Waverly, in connection with his crop 
for 1900. 

No. acres beets raised 9 

No. tons raised per acre 8 

Cost of production per acre $26 

Price received per ton 6 

Net profit per acre 15 

This was Mr. Thayer's first experience in beet culture, yet he 
cleared $15 per acre upon land valued at $25 per acre. 

One drawback to beet culture is the large amount of field labor 
that is required to properly care for the crop during the growing 
season and to harvest it when matured. It has been found 
necessary to employ Japanese labor for this work, because of 
the impossibility of securing white labor of a satisfactory char- 
acter. Sometimes the Japanese are employed by the day, and 
sometimes they contract the work at a fixed price per acre. 

During the sugar campaign about 125 men are employed in 
and about the factory. Between 5,000 and 6,000 tons of beets 
were worked up during the season of 1900. It is confidently 
expected that the crop of 1901 will amount to not less than 
20,000 tons of beets, which will yield approximately 4,000,000 
pounds of granulated sugar. 

The already assured success of the Waverly factory will be 
the means of a rapid development of the beet sugar industry in 
this section. 



Number of bales of hops ( 180 lbs. each ) produced in the following 
named counties for the years of 1899 and 1900: 

1899. 1900. 

Chehalis county 253 185 

Clallam county ^ 130 86 

Cowlitz county 1,121 1,132 

King county 6,726 6,557 

Lewis county 4,029 3,50a 

Pacific county 50 48 

Pierce county 8,686 8,186 

Skagit county , 965 847 

Snohomish county 257 260 

Thurston county 64 60 

Whatcom county 143 115 

Yakima county 13,980 13,270 

Totals 35,404 33,254 
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Excerpts from tbe State G>al Mine Inspector's Report* 
The amount of coal mined, all grades, 2,418,034 short tons. 
Average value per ton at mine, Hi. 83^ amounting in value to 
^^4,425,002. 22. Number of men employed, 4,338, working 260 
days. Amount of coal produced by each employe per day, 2.18 
tons. Average wages of all employes, $2.47 per day. Amount 
paid employes for wages, $2,721,643.60. 

Average cost to place product on railroad car at mine is about 
$1.27 per ton. 

COKE PRODUCED IN 1900. 



sfw 2 

O 9 

(SO 
QD 



Wilkeson C. and C. Co. 
Skagit C. and C. Co. . . . 
Western American Co. 



Total. 



Coke. 


Coal. 


29,309 
4,107 
2,505 


47,615 
6,885 
3,756 


85,921 


57,756 



1.6 

1.55 

1.49 



Average value of coke per ton at oven $4.90 

Total value of product 178,012.90 

No of tons of coal exported in 1900, 1,055,589 tons. 



Estimate on Coal Otstptst for 190U 



Tons. 



From mines now in operation 3,180,000 

From mines that are being opened 250,000 

Total 3,430,000 

An increase to exceed 1,000,000 tons over output of 1900. 
The above estimate is believed to be conservative. 

Otstptst of Coal for )900 by Counties. 

Kittitas county produced at the mines of the Northwest Im- 
provement Company at Roslyn 867,204 tons and employed 1,090 
men. The average wages of all employes was $72 per month. 
The total amount paid to employes was $78,480 per month, and 
amount paid in wages during the year was $941,760. 

King county — Fourteen mines produced 853,295 tons of coal. 
There were employed 1,996 men, working 260 days each in the 
year at an average wage of $2.47 per day; $1,281,631.20 was paid 
out in wages during the year. 
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Pierce county produced from six mines 595,605 tons of coal; 
1,078 men were employed. 

Skagit and Whatcom counties produced 56,830 tons and 
employed 81 men. 

The following table shows the wages paid at the mines for tHe 
different classes of work : 

Inside Employes* 

Mine foreman $2 76 to $5 60 

Fire boss 2 75 to 3 50 

Stable boss 2 10 to 2 90 

Driver 200to 250 

Trapper 75 to 1 75 

Timber men 1 85 to 2 75 

Trackmen 2 26 to 3 00 

Cagers 2 00 to 2 70 

Starters 2 10 to 2 75 

Suckers 2 10 to 2 50 

Loaders 100to250 

Laborers. 2 10 to 2 70 

Engineers 200to 800 

Firemen 200to 250 

Outside Employes* 

Carpenter $2 00 to $3 50 

Foreman 2 00 to 4 00 

Weigh boss. 2 00 to 3 00 

Blacksmith 1 75 to 3 50 

Bunkermen 75 to 2 75 

Electricians 300to 400 

Machinists 2 50 to 4 00 

Laborers 1 75 to 2 25 

When employed by the day miners are paid from $2.25 to 
II3.00 per day, and make on contract work from $2.50 to $4.00 
per day. 

Excerpt from the Fish GMnmissiooer^s Report for )900* 

TOTALS FOR THE STATE. 

Number of canneries, 35; value $605,750 

Number of pound nets, traps, etc., operated, 611; value 2,009,800 

Number of pound net and trap locations, 353; value 87,570 

Number of nets, seines, etc., all kinds, 1,676; value 239,320 

Boats, scows, steamboats, piledrivers and other appliances. . . 614,130 

Capital used in operating canneries 770,000 

Total $4,362,470 
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Value of salmon packed $3,240,460 

Value of all varieties of fish, salted, smoked and fresh 857,637 

Value of all varieties of shell fish 259,655 

Total $4,357,753 

Total number of persons employed 7,789 

Total earnings of labor $2,121,485 

Total value of state fish hatcheries $59,614 

Total output of hatcheries, fry and spawn turned out and on 

hand 57,156,500 

. Excerpt £rom the State Dairy GmimlaBslonef's Report for I900« 

Total number of cheese factories in the state 34 

Total number of pounds of cheese manufactured 1,016,073 

Average value of cheese factories $1,200 

Total number of creameries in the state 194 

Total number of pounds of butter manufactured 3,736,687 

Average value of creameries $1,184.05 

SA^ AND SHINGLE MILLS. 
Following is a statement showing the number of saw mills and 

shingle mills in the state, with their daily capacity and the 
amount paid as wages for labor. Compiled by Victor H. Beck- 
man, of Seattle, Wash., secretary of the Shingle and Lumber 
Manufacturers' Association of the state, for the year 1900 : 

SAW AND SHINGLE MILL CAPACITY. 



Snohomish 
ChehBlis... 

Pierce 

King 

Lewis 



Skagit.... 
Jefferson . 
Whatcom 
Kitsap ... 
Thurston . 
Pacific . . . 
CowUtz . . . 
Clarke 



Clallam... 
Spokane.. 
Stevens .. 
Whitman. 
Kittitas . . 
KUckitat . 
Columbia. 
Skamania 
Okanogan 
Yakima .. 
Lincoln... 
Asotin .... 
Douglas . . 
Garfield . . 
Ferry 



COUNTY. 



o 

■ 



80 

24 

17 

88 

26 

87 

4 

68 

2 

17 

11 

18 

2 

8 

24 

22 

7 

9 

9 

4 

4 

4 

8 

8 

8 

2 

1 

1 



DAILT CAPACITY. 



Lumber, 
feet. 



1,115,000 

985,000 

775,000 

725,000 

715,000 

515,000 

480,000 

420,000 

850,000 

290,000 

260,000 

120,000 

80,000 

50,000 

645,000 

445,000 

230,000 

230,000 

190,000 

180,000 

120,000 

105,000 

80,000 

75,000 

65,000 

45,000 

30,000 

25,000 



Shingles, 
pieces. 



7,020,000 
2,200,000 
1,440,000 
4,180,000 
840,000 
8,060,000 

5,540,000 

1,020,000 

540,000 

1,540,000 



480,000 
240,000 

60,000 

60,000 



60,000 



60,000 
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CknublnatloD sair and shlnole mllla 51 

EiolualTG ahlDgle mlllB 150 

Saelb tmd door FMtorteB BO 

PlaulDK mlUB and box taotorles SI 

Barrel, tnb aod poll tootorles ft 

R«tikU lumber yards - AS 

Shingle bolt eampa 200 

Logging oamps IBS 

Total 1,071 
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DepeodeDt on above. 71,000 people. 



CARGO SHIPMENTS, FIRST TEN MONTHS li 
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MINIMUM AND MAXIMUM WAGES. 
The minimum and maximum wages for the following 
of labor : 

MILLMEN AND LOGGERS. 

Foremen $3.00 to $4.75 



classes 



Bookkeepers 2.25 

Clerks 1.50 

Stationary eng*!]! Vs. 2.00 

Firemen 1.75 

Sawyers 3.00 

Knot sawyers 2.35 

Block sawyers 2.50 

Bolt sawyers 2.00 

Shingle packers 2.20 

Filers 3.00 

Planermen 2.00 

Other machine men. 1.90 

Tallymen 1.50 

Boommen 1.50 

Teamsters 1 40 

Mill and camp cooks. 1.25 
waiters. 1.00 
labor's. 1.70 
Loggers 2.00 
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3.75 
3.00 
3.25 
3.00 
4.25 
3.35 
3.75 
2.76 
2.80 
4.50 
3.00 
2.75 
2.50 
2.75 
2.25 
2.25 
1.25 
2.00 
3.50 



MECHANICS AND TRADESMEN. 

Bakers and confec- 
tioners $2.50 to $2.75 



Barbers 2.26 

Blacksmiths 2.25 

Bridgemen 2.60 

Bi ickmakers 1.75 

Bricklayers 4.60 

Brewerymen 2.76 

Bottlers 0.75 

Boilermakers 2.50 

Bookbinders 3.00 



»t 



fcfc 



fci 



t( 



K 



l( 



(( 



i( 
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2.50 
3.26 
3.50 
3.00 
5.00 
3.00 
1.00 
3.00 
3.26 



Building laborers.. 2.50 

Carpenters 3.00 

Car repairers 2.75 

Cigarmakers 2.00 

Compositors 2.75 

t)ooks and waiters. . 1.50 

Dockbuilders 2.50 

Electrical workers. . 2.60 

Flour millers. .» 3.0O 

Foundry helpers 2.00 

Iron moulders 3.00 

Lathers 2.76 

Laundry workers. . . 1.15 

Longshoremen 3.60 

Machinists 3.26 

Miners 2.50 

Painters and paper- 
hangers 2.60 

Plasterers 

Plumbers 4.00 

Printing pressmen. 3.00 

Railway engineers. 8.60 

Railway firemen... 2.25 

Railway switchmen. 2.26 

Railway shopmen.. 2.00 

Railway laborers ... 1 . 76 

Smelter men 1.75 

Stone cutters 4.60 

Stone masons 4.60 

Store clerks 1.26 

Tailors 2.00 

Telegraphers 2.00 

Tinners 2.76 

Warehousemen 2.00 





3.00 




3.50 




3.25 




2.26 




3.26 




.4.00 




3.0O 




3.00 




6.00 




2.26 




3.50 




3.00 




2.00 




4.00 




4.00 




3.60 




3.60 




6.00 




4.60 




4.00 




4.50 




2.75 




2.75 




2.50 




2.25 




3.00 




6.00 




6.00 




3.00 




2.60 




2.60 




3.00 




2.60 



Sailors $35 to $45 per month 

Marine engineers, first class, chief 176 to 200 

Marine engineers, second class, chief 160 to 176 

Marine engineers, third class 126 

Marine engineers, fourth class 90 

Marine engineers, first class, assistant 110 

Marine engineers, second class, assistant 90 

Marine engineers, third class, assistant 76 

Marine firemen 60 



NoTB.— For wages of farm labor see page 66; for wages of ooal miners see page 88. 
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